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Hotes. 
THE REV. GEORGE PLAXTON. 


My interest in Plaxton arose entirely from 
the fact that he is the only contemporary 
authority that can be quoted in support 
of the belief that Michael Johnson, the 
Doctor’s father, was a man of very superior 
education. His letter written from Trent- 
ham in 1716, stating that “Johnson, the 
Lichfield Librarian, is now here ; he propa- 
gates learning all over this diocese, and ad- 
vanceth knowledge to its just height,’ was 
employed by Boswell (Birkbeck Hill’s ‘ Bos- 
well,’ vol. i. p. 36) with this object. In no 
bypath of Johnsonian literature could I 
find even the most meagre note on Plaxton, 
andtit took me some time to discover that 
his career can be traced in considerable 
detail, and his personality largely unveiled, 
by various records already in print. The 
information I have collected about him has 
grown to such an extent that I hesitate 
to insert it under a Johnsonian heading, 
thinking it better to piece it together into 
a separate article, but leaving that aspect of 


_ the man’s life and character which principally 
‘interests me for discussion in the some- 
what disconnected series of Johnsonian 
articles which the Editor is allowing me to 
contribute to ‘ N. & Q.’ 

George, eldest son of William Plaxton, 
of Wressell, Yorks, gent., by Beatrice, 


¥ | youngest daughter of Henry Akeroyd (d. 


1627), of Foggathorpe, in the parish of 
Bubwith (Thoresby’s ‘ Ducatus Leodiensis,’ 
ed. Whitaker, 1816, p. 258; Foster's 
‘Yorkshire Pedigrees,’ under ‘ Akroyd of 
Bank Field’; and letter of Plaxton’s 
to Thoresby, dated 16 Nov., 1708, in 
* Letters to Thoresby,’ 1832, vol. ii. p. 122), 
was educated at Pocklington School, and 
was admitted a pensioner of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, on 24 March, 1665/6, 
aged eighteen, taking his B.A. degree in 
1669 (The Eagle, St. John’s College, March, 
1907, p. 227). In the printed lists of ‘ Gra- 
duati Cantabrigienses’ Plaxton has in 
every edition appeared as B.A. only, but he 
always described himself as M.A. St. John’s 
(‘ Donington Register,’ Shropshire Par. Reg. 
Soc., 1900, p. 85); and the Rev. A. T. Michell, 
F.S.A., Vicar of Sheriffhales, tells me that 
he was M.A. 1672. Mr. R. F. Scott, of 
St. John’s, who edits The Eagle, also tells 
me that if Plaxton held two livings at once 
he must have been M.A. 

George Plaxton was ordained deacon 
29 May, 1670, by the Archbishop of York 
(The Eagle, as before, p. 227). On 8 July, 
1673, he was instituted Vicar of Sheriffhales, 
Shropshire, on the presentation of William 
Leveson Gower of Trentham (information 
of Rev. A. T. Michell) ; and on 6 Nov., 1673, 
was inducted into the neighbouring rectory 
of Kynnersley, or Kinnardsey, on the same 
presentation. On 10 July, 1690, the same 
patron, now become Sir William Leveson 
Gower, fourth baronet, presented him to the 
rectory of Donington (The Eagle, as before, 
p. 227); and on 12 Aug. he was inducted 
into the living (‘ Donington Register,’ pp. 82, 
83). On becoming Rector of Donington 
he resigned the vicarage of Sheriffhales (The 
Eagle, p. 227), but retained the rectory of 
KXynnersley (“ Donington Register,’ p. 82). 

In 1707, after he had left Shropshire, 
_he contributed to the Royal Society a paper 
entitled “Some Natural Observations in the 
| Parishes of Kinardsey and Donington in 
| Shropshire, by the Rev. Mr. George Plaxton” 
(Philosophical Transactions, 1809, vol. v. 
pp. 357-9). The paper chiefly consists of 
observations on the ages of the inhabitants, 
and on the constitution of the local peat- 
mosses, with some account of a British 
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fortification at Kynnersley, and of the Bos- 
cobel Oak. He draws the following pleasing 
picture of Kynnersley :— 

‘* At my entrance there, I found neither gentle- 
man nor beggar, nor any kind of dissenter from the 
Church: there had been no law suit among them in 
the memory of man, nor was any commenced 
during my incumbency as rector there, for above 
30 years together.” 

The register of Donington contains nume- 
rous memoranda by Plaxton on the cover 
and inserted paper fly - leaves (‘ Doning- 
ton Register,’ p. 80), including notes with 
regard to the tithes (pp. 82, 83) ; and records 
of wind-storms on 7 Feb., 1696/7, on 5 and 
6 Feb., 1700/1, and on Christmas Day, 1701 
(p. 83). 

On 16 July, 1703, he was presented to 
the rectory of Barwick-in-Elmet, near Leeds 
(information of Rev. F. 8. Colman,* Rector 
of Barwick), by John, first Lord Gower, 
son of his first patron, in his capacity as 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster 
(*Thoresby’s Diary,’ ed. Hunter, 1830, 
vol. i. p. 4384) ; and was instituted on 9 Sept., 
when he resigned his Shropshire livings. 
Plaxton’s association with so distinguished 
an antiquary as Thoresby, who, at the refer- 
ence just cited, records his friend’s presenta- 
tion ‘‘to the great living at Berwick in 
Elmete,”’ has done much to rescue his name 
from oblivion. 

Of the first few years of Plaxton’s residence 
at Barwick I have found no record, but in 
1706 Thoresby relates that his “dear” 
and he ‘‘ rode to Berwick, to oblige Parson 
Plaxton and family with our child’s com- 
pany, and myself with his ”’ (* Diary,’ vol. i. 
p- 465). Mr. Colman has kindly given me 
extracts from some of Plaxton’s letters to 
Thoresby in the possession of Sir Thomas 
Brooke, the earliest of which is dated 11 Feb., 
1706/7. On 29 March, 1707, he complains 
of “a violent fit of stone,’ and on 12 May 
that he is “very ill with large stone in 
Bladder ” ; but on 20 May announces himself 
as 
“now better—you may tell Dr. Skelton that 
peas and reading of prayers, the Lytany and 

svotions of our Church, are far beyond pills and 
potions, Decoctions or Electuaries.”—Brooke MSS. 

On 23 June he offers a characteristic jest :— 

“Our correspondence has got the stone, and there 
is no passage open for letters. Come and make hay, 
6/7. a day and small drink is good wages for a man 
who works in the sunshine.”—Brooke MSS, 


* Mr. Colman, who is seeing through the press a 
considerable ‘ History of Barwick-in-Elmet ’ for the 
Thoresby Society, kindly lent me three pages of 
proof containing some account of Plaxton. 


His bodily sufferings often provided the 
machinery of his humour: on 4 Aug, he 
writes again :— 

‘**T am sorry to hear that the Christian Lawyer 
has got the Sciatica, ’tis the Stone in the Hip, for 
you must know the Stone is a distemper that seizes 
all mankind. Some Lawyers and Attorneys have 
it in their hearts, and some in their Hipps, occa.- 
sioned by hard riding to the Assizes and Sessions, 
The Fanatiques have the Stone in their heads, this 
tills ’em full of Seruples and doubts, for your 
Serupulus is a little Stone. Some Divines have the 
Stone in their Understandings, they cannot speak 
or think clear, but all their notions are full of 
growth and hard sand.”—Brooke MSS. 

AtEyN Lyett 

Park Corner, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 


(To be continued.) 


DANTEIANA. 
I. ‘ Inf.’ xvi. 106-8 :— 


Io aveva una corda intorno cinta, 

E con essa pensai aleuna volta 
Prender la lonza alla pelle dipinta. 
As this is a passage of which Landino (ed. 
Venezia, 1536) rightly observes that it 
*“contiene in se una fizione assai oscura,” 
it demands more than a passing notice. Is it 
to be taken literally or allegorically ? Had 
the poet been a member of the Franciscan. 
Order as novice or professed, or merely 
as a Tertiary ? or is his allusion to be taken 
as a symbol of asceticism only ? Also does: 
the lonza symbolize lust, as the cord is. 
emblematic of purity ? Supporters in the 
affirmative of each question are not lacking 
(nor rejectors in the negative), and - their 
very multiplicity of views only serves to 
deepen the obscurity of the passage. But 
references to and excerpts from a few such 
may prove serviceable to students, as: guides: 
to an interesting, if insoluble Danteian 
problem. Thus— 

A. 

“Francesco da Buti, che nello stesso secolo XIV. 

comentd Dante, racconta (V. ‘Mem. per la Vita di 
Dante,’ §8) che questi essendo ancor giovane si fece 
Frate dell’ Ordine dei Minori; ma che prima di 
fanne la professione ne depose l’abito, la qual 
circostanza perd non si accenna da verun’ altro 
scrittore della Vita di Dante.” 
So far the writer of the ‘ Vita’ prefacing 
Lombardi’s commentary (ed. Roma,. 1820), 
who, however, almost in self-contradiction, 
adds in a foot-note :— 

“Anche il P. Giovanni di 8S. Antonio ha posto 
Dante tra Francescani: citendo l’autorita di alcunii 
serittori del suo Ordine i quali han creduto, ch’ egli: 
sul fin della vita si facesse prima Terziario, pov 
anche vero Religioso dell’ Ordine stesso (‘Bi 1 
Francise.’ tom. i. p. 290) ma queste son favole.” 
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Buti’s words, as supplied by Scartazzini, 
are emphatic :— 
“ Dante...... fu frate minore; ma non vi fece 


Scrittura ; e questo credo che fusse quando si fece 
trate dell’ Ordine di 8S. Francesco, del quale uscitte 
inanti che facesse professione.”—II. 735. 


B. Dean Plumptre remarks :— 


“Taken by itself, the passage would imply that 

at some time or other in his life Dante had become 
a member of the Tertiary Section of the Order, who 
were not bound by the stricter vows of poverty and 
celibacy. Add to this (1) that Buti, one of the 
earliest commentators, speaks of this, here and on 
‘Par.’ xxx. 42, as an ‘undoubted fact’; (2) that 
Dante speaks with more enthusiasm of St. Francis 
than of any other saint in Paradise (‘ Par.’ xi.) ; (3) 
that Giotto’s painting at Assisi represents a figure 
coming to St. Francis, in which we recognize the 
joet’s unmistakable features; and (4) that at his 
Gath he was buried, by his own desire, in the dress 
of the Order ; and there seems, I think, sufticient 
reason to follow Scart, and other commentators (see 
especially Weg. 446) in adopting that conclusion. 
If Iam right in thinking that it is ina high degree 
nrobable that he met Roger Bacon, the great 
ne friar, at Oxford (Contemp. Rev., Nov., 
1881) before his exile, we may perhaps look to that 
as the time when he first girt himself with the 
symbolic cord.” 

C. Lombardi (himself a Conventual Friar 
Minor) observes (ed. Roma, 1791) :— 

“Questo luogo (chiosa il Landino) contiene in 
se una fizione assai oscura. Alquanti dicono, che 
Dante in sua puerizia prese l.abito di S. Francisco, 
e dopo partitosi lo lascid...... Di questa corda non ne 
fanno parola i moderni spositori Volpi, e Venturi” 
(Ed. Padova, 1727, and Lucca, 1732, respectively). 
He adds in a foot-note :— 

autore delle ‘Memorie per la Vita di Dante’ 
oltre di riferire detto dal Buti il medesimo che dice 
il Landino, aggiunge la testimonianza di F. Antonio 
Tognocchi da Terrinca, che fosse Dante e morisse 
Terziario del Francescano Ordine.” 


D. The Rev. H. F. Tozer writes :— 


“ According to Buti, Dante was at one timea 
member of the Third Order of the Franciscans, 
whose emblem was the cord, from which they re- 
ceived the name of Cordiglieri (ep. ‘ Inf.,’ xxvii. 67, 
68). As this statement is not confirmed by any 
other authority, it may not be true.” 

But the ‘‘ statement” is, as we have just 
seen, confirmed by ‘ other authority ” than 
that of Buti. The testimonies of P. Gio- 
vanni di 8. Antonio and F. Antonio Tog- 
nocchi, together with Giotto’s painting at 
Assisi and Dante’s being buried at his own 
desire in the Franciscan habit, constitute 
a somewhat respectable authority sup- 
porting Buti’s ‘‘ statement,’ which he prof- 
fered as an ‘‘ undoubted fact.” Besides, the 
evidence, even standing alone, of so early 


a commentator, justifies the adoption of 
his statement that the poet “fu frate 
minore ; ma non vi fece professione.”’ This, 
of course, means a postulant or novice of the 
First Order, and not merely the Third (or 
Tertiary), as Dean Plumptre and Mr. Tozer 
take it to signify, although Dante was pro- 
bably a Tertiary both before and after his 
brief probation as Friar Minor, and Tertiaries 
undergo a probationary year of noviceship 
and have a habit (minus the cowl), which 
they wear at functions in church, and in 
which they are buried. This, however, is 
far removed from the status of a “ Frate 
Minore.” 

II. However, habit or no habit suchTas 
that of the latter, how is Dante’s own state- 
ment, that with the cord 

which round my waist I wore, 

And with it once of old I thought to take 

‘The panther with its skin all dappled o’er, 
to be understood ? Literally or symbolic- 
ally ? Ifthe latter, as is presumably the case, 
we enter upon a veritable quagmire of in- 
vestigation. Let me cull a specimen or two 
from the critics already laid under embargo: 
for the question of the poet’s friarship. 


A. Dean Plumptre :— 


“Assuming the ethical interpretation of the- 
three beasts of C. i. 32-54, the panther, it will 
be remembered represented the sin of sensu- 
ality. The ‘cord’ must, therefore, be the 


B. Cary says :— 

“Tt is believed that our poet, in the earlier part 
of his life, had entered into the Order of St. Francis. 
By observing the rules of that profession, he had 
designed to mortify his carnal appetites, or, as he 
expresses it, ‘to take the painted leopard’ (that 
animal which represented Pleasure) ‘with this 
cord.’ This part of the habit he is now desired by 
Virgil to take off; and it is thrown down the gulf, 
to allure Geryon to them with the expectation of 
carrying down one who had cloaked his iniquities 
under the garb of penitence and self-mortitication ; 
and thus (to apply to Dante on this occasion the 
words of Milton) 


He, as Franciscan, thought to pass disguised.” 


C. Mr. Tozer’s view is :— 

‘*The ‘panther with the spotted skin’ signities 
lust, and the cord by which Dante had proposed to 
master it signifies the restrictions of the ascetic 
life......Since the meaning of this emblem [the cord]. 
was, as St. Francis intended it to be, that the body 


professione nel tempo della sua fanciullezza (i. 438) 

Per questo appare che che ’l nostro autore 

era garzone s‘innamorasse de la S. 

| 
| 

ot _ to promise a 

: | victory over sensuality, ze, the rule of an 

| ascetic life......It may be noted that in the vision 

; | he [Dante] wears it [the cord] just as long as he is 

‘ | in contact with sins of sensuality, and no longer...... 
| Other interpreters see in the cord the symbol of 

; fraud, or integrity, or truth, or vigilance, or self- 

| | righteousness. And so the reader must decide. 
The lines which follow show, at any rate, that the 

j poet had some symbolic meaning in his thoughts.” 
| 

| 

| 

| 
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is a beast which requires to be checked by a halter, 
Dante in any case may be referring to it here as 
symbolizing asceticism. But when Virgil uses this 
cord as a signal to summon Geryon, who is the per- 
sonification of fraud, a different form of pearl sl 
is introduced. Here it seems to be the emblem of 
truth or righteousness, in accordance with such 
Scriptural expressions as ‘having your loins girt 
about with truth,’ Eph. vi. 14; righteousness shall 
be the girdle of his ‘loins,’ Is. xi. 5; and it is used 
here, because it is by truth that fraud is forced to 
come to the light and show itself.” 


D. Scartazzini’s impression is :— 

“Gli antichi, Bamb., Land., Ott., An., Fior., 
An. Sal., Petr., D., Post., Cass., Benv., Dan., &c., 
accusano a questo luogo Dante di frode usata verso 
le donne, di cui vogliono che la frode sia simbolo. 
Per il piu dei moderni la corda simboleggia una 
qualche virtii che Dante...... butt via! Se la lonza 
figura la lussuria, il senso sar’: Vestendo I abito di 
S. Francesco mi lusingai di poter vincere le tenta- 
zioni dolla carne. Se poi la lonza é¢, come nella 
Bibbia.* il simbolo dell’ incredulita, il poeta vorra 
dire: Credetti di farmi credente, facendomi Fran- 
eescano.” 


E. Lombardi rejects the hypocrisy and 
fraud theories, and interprets the allusion 
thus :— 

‘*Questo pare a me, ch’ esser debba I intendi- 
mento del poeta: ch’ egli cioé per cingersi del 
Francescano cordone, pensasse a/cuna volta (ch’ é 
quanto a dire wna volta) di prendere, cioe di frenare 
il sensuale appetito, gia di sopra per la /onza indi- 
cato; e che il cordone medesimo portando egli 
tuttavia, come terziario dell’ Ordine stesso, facessolo 
quivi servire ad ingannare e far venir sopra 
Gerione.” 

Thus and thus do the commentators use 
the hapless lonza as a shuttlecock which they 
battledore one to the other, some, as Scartaz- 
zini reminds us, making it the symbol of its 
unfortunate creator’s various misdemeanours, 
whilst others regard it as that of certain 
virtues which he had once possessed! Yet, 
after all, where the key to a mystery is itself 
mysterious, it is inevitable that there should 
be differences of opinion. Lonza is the key 
to corda, as it in turn is to lonza. But who 
is sufficient to use the keys aright? All 
attempts to do so must necessarily remain 
attempts, and nothing more. Says Scartaz- 
zini at * Inf.’ i. 31-60 :— 

*Queste tre tiere sono evidentemente tolte da 
Gerem. v.6. Indubbio ¢ pure che esse hanno qui 
un senso allegorico. Ma I’ allegoria delle tre fieri é 
uno dei punti pit difficili e controversi del poema.” 


Precisely. The allegory here, at the very 
outset of the ‘ Commedia,’ is about as difficult 
of penetration as is any other part where so 
much is allegorical. But let a sweet reason- 
ableness, and not dogmatism, guide investiga- 


* Not assuredly in Jer. v. 6, where the leopard 
stands for the stealth of divine judgments. 


tion. It is surely possible to view the lonza 
(panther or leopard?) through variously 
coloured lenses, and yet restrain self-assert- 
iveness. Where so much is doubtful, there 
should be more liberty—of view. For the 
question may extend to political as well as to 
ethical symbolism. Thus, as Dean Plumptre 
observes, 
as a whole school of commentators 
(Foscolo, Rossetti, and others) have suggested, 
there may be an underlying political symbolism as 
well, and the three hearts may stand tor Florence, 
France, and the Papal Curia respectively, as typical 
representatives of those vices. What Dante calls 
(‘Ep. to Can Grande’) the nature of his poems, as 
* manifold in meaning,’ makes a double interpreta- 
tion probable, and it is perhaps in favour of this 
view that Jerome (‘Comm. in Jer.,’ v. 6), while 
accepting the moral allegory, suggests also that the 
lion is the symbol of the Babylonian monarchy, the 
wolf of the Medo-Persian, and the leopard of that 
of Alexander the Great ; the spots of the leopard’s 
skin representing the mingled population of the 
Macedonian monarchy, as to the interpreters above- 
named they represent the factions that destroyed 
the peace of Florence.” 

The Conte Giovanni Marchetti, in his 
‘ Discorso della prima e principale Allegoria 
del Poema di Dante,’ also sees a similar 
political symbolism in the three beasts, with 
the exception that to him the wolf typifies 
rather “la podesta secolare di Roma” 
than the Roman Court or Curia. Cary thinks 
it ‘‘far from improbable that our author 
might have had a second allegory of this sort 
in his view” ; whilst Mr. Tozer is certain that 
“the primary allegorical meaning of these 
is three forms of temptation—lust, pride, and 
avarice—which present themselves to the 
converted soul on its upward course,” and 
that “the Jonza is thus interpreted in * Inf.’ 
xvi. 108.” Unfortunately, I discover no 
such interpretation there, for Geryon repre- 
sents, or is, the ‘‘ image vile of fraud,” not 
of sensuality, and the cord then becomes, 
according to some, the symbol of hypocrisy, 
or, according to others, of truth. But in 
reality the lonza may primarily stand for 
any vice, from hypocrisy to unbelief, with the 
cord for their opposite virtues ; and second- 
arily may symbolize, politically and ethically, 
ungrateful and sensuous Florence, as the 
lion of Jeremiah is held to body forth 
Babylon and uncleanness. Would the cord 
then signify yearning and purity combined ? 
On this supposition Florence and lust would 
be synonymous, and the lonza be emblematic 
of both. Where so much is uncertain it is 
worse than waste of time to dogmatize ; 
yet critics will continue to theorize until the 
enigma be solved for them by Dante himself. 

J. B. McGovern. 


St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 
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DODSLEY’S FAMOUS COLLECTION OF 
POETRY. 
(See 10 S. vi. 361, 402; vii. 3, 82, 284, 404, 
442; viii. 124, 183, 384, 442; ix. 3, 184, 
323, 463; x. 103, 243.) 


’ Poems by William Hall are inserted in 
vy. 204-9, 308 ; vi. 148-58. 

He was son and heir of William Hall, of 
Wood Street, City of London, gent., to quote 
the description of him which was given when 
he was entered at the Middle Temple on 
22 Feb., 1727/8. He had been to school 
at Eton, and on 20 July, 1719—his birthday 
being 31 July—was placed fifteenth out of 
twenty-one on the list for a scholarship, 
succeeding to a vacancy before the next 
annual election. On 5 Aug., 1723, he ob- 
tained the eighth place out of twelve on the 
list for admission to a scholarship at King’s 
College, Cambridge, but his claims were post- 
poned. At the next election (27 July, 1724) 
he was placed first, and duly succeeded. 

Hall was dismissed from Eton on 8 Dec., 
1724, and four days later was admitted a 
scholar of King’s College, Cambridge, his 
place of birth being stated as London. 
On 13 Dec., 1727, he became a Fellow, and 
he took the degrees of B.A. 1728, M.A. 1732. 
He never held any of the statutable offices in 
the college, but was a ** Poser” at the Eton 
elections of 1741 and 1742. In accordance 
with the statutes, he was diverted on 29 Nov., 
1742, to the study of physic; and at the 
time of his death he was the senior Fellow 
of his college. For the dates of his connexion 
with Eton and King's College I am indebted 
to Mr. F. L. Clarke, Bursar’s Clerk at the 
latter place. 

Latin verses by Hall are inserted in the 
University collection on the death of George I. 
and the accession of George II., 1727. From 
schooldays to old age he was an intimate 
friend of Nicholas Hardinge, and “ the bosom 
friend and most enthusiastic admirer” of 
Pratt, the first Lord Camden. He was in 
and out of their houses like a relation, and 
is introduced by Hardinge into some Latin 
and English verses as making, while at his 
house of Canbury, Kingston-upon-Thames, 
in 1749, a kite for his children. When Sir 
Edward Walpole was Postmaster-General 
he gave Hall the place of solicitor to the 
Post Office, which made him independent. 
He was also Deputy-Master of the Exchequer 
Office, and secretary and first assistant to 
the Pipe Office. Lords Jersey, Clarendon, 
and Hampden were also among his friends ; 
and from his dignity of manners and air 
of prosperity he was dubbed by his associates 


with the title of Prince Hall. His charac- 
teristics were “a good person, a mild and 
pleasing countenance,....a ready fund of 
good sense, propriety of manners, grace of 
thought and of expression, a poetical ear, 
and a most admirable taste.”” He frequented 
Tom’s Coffee-House in Devereux Court, 
and loved his chambers, his books, and the 
society of the Benchers of the Middle Temple. 
But he was very licentious in life, became 
at first weak, next childish, then absolutely 
an idiot, passing “ into the wildest paroxysm 
of delirium, in which he died ”’ (George Hard- 
inge). 

‘Hall died at his chambers in New Court 
in the Middle Temple on 28 Feb., 1767, 
and was carried out to be buried at Islington 
on 7 March. Akenside in 1750 addressed 
an ode to him “ with the works of Chaulieu.”’ 
The first edition (40 copies in all) of Jeremiah 
Markland’s “ De Grecorum quinta declina- 
tione imparisyllabica et inde formata 
Latinorum tertia, questio grammatica,” 
was printed at Hall’s expense in 1761, and 
was dedicated to him as *‘ amicissimo viro, 
W. H. armig®, non ut patrono cliens, sed 
ut amico amicus,”’ because he was accustomed 
willingly to read classical discussions of this 
kind, and because there was no one to whose 
kindness Markland owed more. It was 
also annexed in 1763 to an edition of the 
‘ Supplices Mulieres’ of Euripides. At p. 50 
of the 1761 ed., p. 253 of the 1763 ed., 
Markland referred “‘ ad Latinos et in primis 
ad Delicias tuas (et cujus non cui mens sana 
est ?) Horatium.” ‘ Part of a Preface to 
Mr. Hall's [expected] Poem, written 3 Nov.. 
1746,” is in the ‘ Poems by Nicholas Hard- 
inge,’ pp. 152-3. Hall’s ‘ Sonnet to Nicholas 
Hardinge on the First Impression of Lauder’s 
Forgeries,’ is in the same volume, pp. 220-2. 
It is included in Dodd, ‘ Epigrammatists ” 
2nd ed., p. 424, and, with two other of his 
poems, in Nichols, ‘ Literary Anecdotes,’ 
viii. 518-20. 

[Gent. Mag., 1767, p. 144; Harwood, 
* Alumni Eton.,’ p. 314; ‘ Burials at Temple 
Chureh,’ ed. H. G. Woods, 1905, p. 66; 
Akenside, ‘ Poems,’ ed. Dyce, 1866, pp. xl- 
xli; Nichols, ‘ Lit. Anecdotes, iv. 327; 
N. Hardinge, ‘ Poems,’ ed. George Hardinge, 
1818, pp. 95, 165, 221.] 

W. P. CourtNeEyY. 


(To be continued.) 


SERVIAN Namrs.—Some years ago | was 
privileged to discuss in ‘N. & Q.’ the names 
of the rival families Karageorgievitch and 
I have just glanced through 


Obrenovitch. 
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the life of the eminent patriot and reformer 
of Servian orthography Vuk Stephanovitch 
Karadjitch, and find that surnames, at least 
in his day, were determined by chance or 
rule of thumb. His patronymic Stephano- 
vitch—varied occasionally by Stephanson 
and Stephanide—is formed regularly accord- 
ing to the rule observed in Russia, which 
appears to have lapsed among the other 
Slavs. In adopting the surname Karadjitch, 
Vuk wrote that he took it because that was 
the ancient name of the family, though his 
grandfather had borne the name Bandula, 
applied sometimes to his own father. 

The future man of letters was christened 
Vuk (wolf) so that he might escape witches, 
who devoured children, aceording to Servian 
folk-lore, but dared not assail wolves. 

Francis P. Marcuant. 

Streatham Common. 


(Mr. Marcuant’s former article appeared at 9 8. 
xii. 86.] 


* GEARD.”’—It is a pity to discuss the 
word “ yard” under the heading Vergel,”’ 
with which it has nothing to do; but one 
cannot well admit the statement which I 
quote from ante, p. 234 :— 

‘“*T know that attempts are made to separate Old 

English geard, a yard measure, from geard, an en- 
closed yard ; but they seem to me unfounded.” 
It is a question not of opinion, but of fact ; 
and the above statement has only been ob- 
tained by quoting a bogus A.-S. form. There 
is no such word as the alleged ‘‘ Old English 
geard, avard measure.” 

The fact is that it is impossible not to see 
the marked difference between the A.-S. 
gerd, gird, gierd, gyrd, a rod, a yard measure, 
and the A.-S. geard, a court, an enclosed 
yard. . 

First, the A.-S. geard, a court, is masculine ; 
secondly, the radical vowel is a, broken 
into ea before rd; and thirdly, it has many 
cognate forms, notably the Icel. gardr (with 
d like dh), whence the North Eng. garth ; 
the O.H.G. gart, whence the derived G. 
garten (E. garden); Goth. gards, a house ; 
Du. gaard, a yard; O. Irish gort, a field ; 
L. hortus. 

But the A.-S. gerd (also spelt gird, gierd, 
gyrd,%but never geard*), meaning a rod, is 
feminine ; secondly, the vowel is not radical, 
but mutated ; and thirdly, it has different 
cognate forms, viz., Dutch garde, a rod, 
twig, Ger. gerte ; O.H.G. gerta. 

Another easy way of separating the words 
is by observing their declensions. Geard 


* Except by mistake in the latest MS. of the 


a court, has the genitive geardes, and the 
nominative plural geardas ; whereas gerd, 
a rod, has the gen. gerde, and the nom. pl. 
gerda. 

There is nothing to show that the words 
are connected. If they had formerly been 
so, it will be observed that geard, a court, 
is the more original in form, having a primary 
vowel. But gerd, a rod, shows a mutation 
from a primary a, and would be the deriva- 
tive. The former answers to a Teutonic 
type *gardoz, but the latter to a Teutonic 
type *gardja. 

The fact is, however, that they are well 
distinguished in Slavonic. The A.-S. geard 
answers to the Russian gorod’, a term (as 
in Novy-gorod), Polish grod. But the A.-S. 
gerd answers to the Russian zherd(e), a rod, 
Polish zerdzh. WALTER W. SKEAT. 


BREMBRE OR BRAMBRE. (See ante, p. 236.) 
—No doubt Sir H. B. PoLtanD quotes cor- 
rectly the form of the name given in the 
authorities to which he refers. But the 
spelling in the records of the Corporation 
is Brembre. I have had occasion to search 
the Letter-Books carefully in preparing my 
volume on ‘The Aldermen of London,’ 
and to the best of my recollection the name 
is always spelt with e. Certainly, if there 
is any variant, it is of such rare occurrence 
as to be negligible. 

The same form appears in_ Gregory's 
‘Chronicle’ and in the Cotton MS. Julius 
B. IL, recently printed by Mr. Kingsford 
in his ‘ Chronicles of London.’ 

* A Short English Chronicle ’ (Lambeth MS. 
306), edited by Mr. Gairdner for the Camden 
Society, has ‘‘ Bremble.” 

ALFRED B. BEAVEN, M.A. 


PETERSBURG ” OR St. PETERSBURG.” — 
“St. Petersburg’ is unquestionably the 
name popularly given to the capital of Russia, 
but its correctness is frequently called in 
question, objectors maintaining, with some 
show of probability, that the city on the 
Neva was named after Peter the Great, 
not after the saint. The term “St. Peters- 
burg” is at least of long standing over a 
large range of country, for in the great atlas 
published under the auspices of the Chinese 
Emperor Ch’ien Lung in 1750, the Chinese 
characters denoting the Russian capital 
represent, when romanized, the sounds 
“San po té érh pu.” This is at least con- 
tributory evidence in favour of the popular 
form. . M. 
Foochow. 

[Russians officially write ‘‘St. Petersburg,” but 


‘ A.-S. Chronicle,’ and in a miscopied gloss. 


they commonly say Peterburg.” 
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Tue Portman Estates.—The following 
extract from a suburban newspaper affords 
a curious instance of the manner in which 
local history is taught nowadays. It is, 
of course, well known that the London 
property of Lord Portman has been in the 
uninterrupted possession of the family since 
it was conveyed to Sir William Portman, 
Lord Chief Justice of England, in the first 
year of Queen Mary’s reign :— 

“Lord Portman, like the Dukes of Bedford and 
Westminster, and Lord Howard de Walden, is 
fortunate enough to be among the great ground 
landlords of the West End of London. The Port- 
mans have always been extensive landowners in 
Dorsetshire, but the way in which the London 
estates came into the family is something of a 
romance. Nearly 200 years ago, an ancestor of Lord 
Portman’s kept a famous herd of cows, and found, 
when he went to town, that London milk was very 
inferior to what he was accustomed to in Dorset- 
shire. So he decided to bring up some of his own 
cows, and bought a couple of elds to keep them in, 
close to his London residence. Those two fields are 
now the site of Portman Square, which, with its 
adjoining streets, represents some of the most 
valuable property in London.” 

At the same time I must confess that I 
cannot help viewing with a sympathetic eye 
these attempts to infuse a little life into the 
dry bones of London history. 

W. F. PrRIDEAUxX. 


Conway CHARTER.—The charter of this 
town temp. Richard II. is in private hands. 
Those interested in the town may be glad 
to know this. Mrs. Cope. 


LLANGOLLEN. — This chapel is of very 
ancient origin. A particularly interesting 
lawsuit arose about pew rights in it in the 
seventeenth century. A market was granted 
to the town. I have lately been studying 
some interesting deeds relating to this part. 

Mrs. Cope. 


WREXHAM.—Any one writing the history 
of Flintshire and Denbighshire may be in- 
terested to know that a Muster Roll of 1644 
is in my possession. Mrs. Cope. 

18, Harrington Court, S.W. 


CrasHAW AND Maximinian Sanp.xus.— 
The best-known line of Crashaw’s Latin 
poetry is undoubtedly the last of the quatrain 
on the miracle at Cana, which first appeared 
in his ‘Epigrammatum Sacrorum Liber’ 
(Cantab., 1634), p. 37 in Mr. A. R, Waller’s 
edition of Crashaw :— 

Joann. 2. 
Aque in vinum verse. 
Unde rubor vestris, & non sua purpura lymphis ? 
Que rosa mirantes tam nova mutat aquas ? 
Numen (convive) presens agnoscite Numen: 
Nympha pudica Deum vidit, & erubuit. 


| I do not know whether it has ever been 
_ pointed out that Crashaw seems to have been 
/indebted here to the Jesuit Maximilianus 
‘Sandeus (van der Sandt, 1578-1656). In 
the latter’s ‘ Maria Flos mysticus siue Ora- 
|tiones Ad Sodales in festivitatibus deipare 
| Habitze desumpta materia a floribus cum 
figuris Ereis,’ printed at Mainz in 1629, on 
p. 24, opposite the beginning of the first 
oration (‘Maria in Purificatione Rosa’), 
is an emblem, a rose with a picture in its 
centre of the presentation in the Temple, 
and under it the distich, 

Vin’ scire unde suum rosa candida traxerit ostrum ? 

Purgantem vidit Virginem, et erubuit. 

Epwarp BENSLY. 

Central-Hotel, Frankfurt a. M. 

[Many communications have appeared in ‘N. & Q. 
concerning Crashaw’s famous See 1 S.. vi. 
358; vill. 242; 4S. iv. 198, 244; 6 S. viii. 165, 294; 
7S. v. 301. Mr. King in the 1904 edition of his 
‘Classical and Foreign quotes the line 
as from a 1634 London edition of Crashaw. 


Oucries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


Omar KHAYYAM BIBLIOGRAPHY.—I desire 
the co-operation of all who are interested 
in the production of *‘ A Bibliography of the 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, with Notes 
for an Anthology of Kindred Literature.’ 
Apart from the various translations in 
English and many foreign languages, and 
the numerous editions of the *‘ Rubaiyat’ 
published both in America and _ abroad, 
all matter on the subject will be included, 
such as verses, parodies, criticisms, magazine 
and newspaper items, &c. It is especially 
desired to procure the dates and original 
sources of everything printed on the subject. 

The work will be issued during the early 
months of 1909, and not later than 31 March, 
the hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Edward FitzGerald. The book will be 
dedicated to the Omar Khayyam Club of 


limited. I desire to make this bibliography 
as complete as possible, and any sugges- 
tions and items of interest will be gratefully 
acknowledged. H. M. ScHROETER. 
339}, South Hill Street, Los Angeles, U.S.A. 


Winston’s ‘THe THEATRIC 
I should be obliged to any reader who could 
acquaint me with the name and address of 
the present owner of the special copy of 
Winston’s ‘Theatric Tourist,’ sold at 


America, and the edition will be strictly, 
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Sotheby’s in June, 1899. It was lot No. 807 
in the Wright Collection, and was described 
as follows in the catalogue :— 

“Theatric Tourist ; being a Genuine Collection of 
Correct Views, with brief and authentic Accounts 
of all the Principal Provincial Theatres in the 
United Kingdom, 24 beautifully coloured plates, 
with the 24 original drawings of the engravings, 
also 66 original and unpublished drawings of other 
Provincial Theatres beautifully bound in 2 vols. 
green morocco extra......4to, 1805. This interesting 
work was discontinued after the publication of 
part viii. for want of public support, and the un- 
published drawings contained in this copy are those 
which were made for the subsequent numbers, but 
which were never issued.” 

The information sought is wanted for 
purely literary purposes. 

W. J. LAWRENCE. 

32, Shelbourne Road, Dublin. 


FRIENDLY BROTHERS OF St. PaTRICK.— 
Can any reader supply information as to the 
origin of this order, or as to its history prior 
to 1751? All records before this date have 
destroyed. D. M. J. 

wblin. 


MEDITERRANEAN ! 
Name.—In Smith’s 


First USE OF THE 
‘Dictionary of Greek 


and Roman Geography,’ under ‘ Internum 


Mare,’ we read :— 

“The epithet ‘ Mediterranean’ is not used in the 
classical writers, and was first employed for this 
sea by Solinus (c. 22; conf. Isid., ‘ Orig.,’ xiii. 16). 
The Greeks of the present day call it the ‘White 
Sea (Aowpt Oadacca), to distinguish it from the 
Black Sea.” 

I have looked through the ‘ Polyhistor’ 
of Solinus, and cannot find the word ‘‘Mediter- 
raneus”’ there ; it is certainly not in c. 22. 
I believe, therefore, that the ‘ Origines ’ 
or ‘ Etymologiarum libri XX.’ of St. Isidore 
contains at the above place the first known 
mention of the modern name of the sea; 
and with this agrees the reference in the 
gees to the seventh century as its earliest 

ate. 

But I have also a query to ask on another 
point in the above quotation from Smith's 
‘Dictionary... Whence comes the word 
agwpe? Is it quite modern Greek? It is 
certainly not to be found either in Liddell 
and Scott or in the lexicon of Sophocles. 

W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


Quicks Woop, CLOTHALL, AND THE EARL 
oF SALISBURY.—James, sixth Earl of Salis- 
bury, married in 1743 Elizabeth, sister of 
the Rev. John Keet, Rector of Hatfield, 
by whom he had an only surviving son, 
who succeeded him at his demise. The Earl 


owned the manor of Quicks Wood in Clothall 
parish, and there is a tradition in North 
Herts that he kept “a fair lady” in the 
great house there, much to the annoyance 
of his son and heir. At -the death of the 
Earl in 1780, the “lady,” it is said, was 
bundled out without ceremony, and _ the 
house immediately razed to the ground. 
The massive oaken entrance gates, apparently 
of Jacobean design, were acquired by a 
builder, who re-erected them by the side 
of his house in High Street, Baldock, where 
they still remain. 

Is it possible to obtain any confirmation 
of this tradition ? W. B. GERISH. 

Bishop's Stortford. 


APPLE-JOHN FACE.”’—In reading some 
chat on old cricketers I came across one 
with ‘an Apple-John face.” Country chil- 
dren used to be noted for apple-red cheeks, 
but I never knew one said to have “* an Apple- 
John face.” What is the meaning of the 
phrase ? THos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

[See the speeches in ‘2 Henry IV.,’ Act II. se. iv.» 
and the quotations in the ‘N.E.D.,’ s.7. ‘ Apple 
John.’] 

Ovoca or Avoca ?—Why does the Great 
Western Railway persistently advertise the 
beautiful Irish valley as Ovoca? I have. 
always understood it to be Avoca, Wexford. 

Brvtvs. 


Sr. BarRBARA’s FEATHER.—Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me why St. Barbara, the 
patroness of Ferrara and Mantua, sometimes 
holds an ostrich or peacock’s feather ? The 
books I have read give no explanation, 
and at Cologne, where the saint and her 
feather appear in several pictures of the 
earliest German school, the Catholics to 
whom I mentioned the symbol were quite 
in the dark as to its origin. 

NELLIE L. PARKER. 


Stusss, AUTHOR OF ‘ THE ANATOMY 
or ApusEs.’—Can any one give some infor- 
mation about the family of this Philip 
Stubbs ? The statements made by Wood 
(‘ Athenee Oxonienses,’ ed. Bliss, vol. i, 
cols. 645-6) would show that Philip Stubbs, 
John Stubbs the Puritan zealot, and Arch- 
deacon Philip Stubbs (of a later generation) 
all came of the same Norfolk family. Wood 
says that Philip Stubbs was “ born of genteel 
parents, but where, one of his descendants 
of both his names knows not ” ; a foot-note 
explains that this ‘‘ descendant ”’ was ‘‘Philip 
Stubbs, a vintner, living in the parish of 
St. Andrew Undershaft” (the father of 
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Archdeacon Stubbs). It is, however, certain 
that the vintner was not a “‘ descendant ” of 
the author (see pedigree of the Kentish family 
of Stubbs, beginning with John Stobbes of 
Eltham, will proved 1556, communicated 
by Mr. Henry Stubbs of Danby, Bally- 
shannon, in Archeologia Cantiana, vol. xviii. 
. 209). Wood also says that “near of 
in, if not brother or father, to this Philip 
was John Stubs of Lincoln’s Inn... .author 
of ‘A Discovery of a Gaping Gulph’” ; 
but ‘D.N.B.’ observes that there is no 
mention of Philip in the wills of John Stubbs 
and his father, John Stubbe, a country 
gentleman of Buxton, Norfolk. Wood says, 
thirdly, that Philip Stubbs was a “ brother 
or near kinsman” of Justinian Stubbs, 
M.A. 1577-8, B.C.L. 1589, of Gloucester 
Hall, Oxford. This statement, if it can be 
verified, probably gives the most hopeful 
clue. since Justinian is an uncommon 
Christian name. Rauffe Stubbes of St. 
Mary’s in Wygford, Lincoln, mentions a son 
Justinian in his will, proved P.C.C. (36 
Chaynay) 1559. In the next century Joseph 
Stubbs of Stamford, who died about 1630, 
called his eldest son Justinian. This Joseph 
Stubbs is described in two Visitation pedi- 
grees (see Genealogist, vol. iii. p. 311; Harl. 
Soe. vol. lii. p. 933) as “‘ descended out of 
Norfolk.” G. O. BELLEWEsS. 
3, Carlyle Gardens, Cheyne Row, S8.W. 


BisHops AND ABBOTS. — Wanted lists of 
the following, with date of election, death, 
&e., Conquest to Reformation : Glastonbury, 
St. Albans, Westminster, Vale Crucis, Waver- 
ley, St. Asaph, Durham, Tintern, Bury 
St. Edmunds, Abingdon, Wherwell, Romsey. 
Any other lists will be acceptable. Please 
reply direct. Mrs. Cope. 


Manor Roxits.—Any abbreviations, with 
their extensions, will be acceptable, or names 
of local land measures. Please reply direct. 

Mrs. Cope. 

18, Harrington Court, S.W. 


EXTRAORDINARY CONTEMPORARY ANIMALS. 
—Will any one who possesses the April 
number of Je sais tout tell me what kind 
of enormous animal M. Georges Dupuis 
describes in its pages? I understand from 
anote in L’Intermédiare, of 10 Mai, that the 


marvellous beast was seen by him in Alaska. 
The author of the note, who wishes to 
something positive on the subject of 

such monsters, says that in September, 1907, 
M. Del Santo, a painter, found himself in 
the presence of a creature rather like the 
wonder, but only two metres in 


size, in the ruins of the castle of Saint-George, 
near La Spezia, Italy. ‘‘ He even made a 
sketch of this strange animal,” but it appears 
that “no one interested himself scientifically 
in this event.” W. 


JoHN Pym’s MorHer.—Who was. this 
lady ? The ‘ D. N. B.’ gives her as Philippa 
Coles; but the Rev. Douglas Macleane 
in his ‘Pembroke College, Oxon’ (1900), 


.|p. 43, says she was Sir Richard Carew’s 


daughter Philippa. After Alexander Pym’s 
death she became the second wife of Sir 
Anthony Rous of East Anthony and Halton, 


Cornwall, and died in 1620-21. 
A. R. BayLey. 


“May JEMMy JOHNSON SQUEEZE ME.” — 
For many years I knew this as a very 
common saying, a kind of affirmation, thus : 
“Well, if I don’t, may Jemmy Johnson 
squeeze me!” It is also the last line of 
each verse of a street ballad called ‘The 
Birmingham Boy in London.’ Was this 
proverbial Jemmy Johnson a man of note ? 

Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 
_ Worksop. 


Devuxsarnt Famity.—Can any one give 
me particulars relating to this Huguenot 
family beyond what is to be found in the 
registers of Spitalfields Church? I under- 
stand that one member of it was a Portu- 
guese merchant and a Sheriff. SENEX. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED. — 
Who is the author of the line 
In the hot clasp of Victory ? 
I have made a pretty careful search in all the 
books of quotations to which I have access, 
but in vain. Lewin Hitt, C.B. 


Who is the author of some well-known 
lines on ‘Fate’? They begin :— 
Two shall be born the whole wide world a 
And speak in different tongues, and 

thought 
Each of the other’s being, &e. 
FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 


rt, 
ave no 


Who is the author of the following lines, 
and in what poem are they contained ? 
As He guides the worlds like boats in a storm 
Through the rocking seas of space. - 


JEsvIts aT MEDIOLANUM.—I have lately 
seen a charter, granted by Carolus de Noyelle, 
Prepositus Generalis Societatis Jesu, dated 
at Rome 24 Dece., 1685, confirming the 
institution of a college and brotherhood of 
the Order at ‘‘ Mediolanum,” with the name 


on 
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of the Immaculate Conception of the Blessed Bruty BuTLER THE HuntTING Parsoy.— 
Virgin Mary. The charter is countersigned At 2 S. x. 426 Butler is stated to be the 
* Jacobus Massius, Secretarius.” I find author of the witticism “* Pro aris et focis,” 
from Nicolini (‘ History of the Jesuits,’ p. 324) and to have uttered it “* at the mansion of the 
that Noyelle was General of the Order from old Somersetshire family bearing the name 
1681 to 1687. _ of Phelips.” 

Can any of your readers identify Medio-| Can any one give me particulars relatin 
lanum? I find that the name has been’ to this:“* hunting parson’? Who were his 
applied to Llanvyllin or Meifod (Mont-| parents, and where did he officiate ? 
gomeryshire), Nantwich (Cheshire), Drayton J. C. Butter. 
or Whitchurch (Shropshire), and Chesterton! Law Society’s Hall, Chancery Lane, W.C. 
(Warwickshire). Was there ever a Jesuit 
college at any of these places ? 

Rost. Guy. 


De La MOTTE DE LA GAaRRE.—I should be 
much obliged for any information regarding 
Auldhouse, Pollokshaws. the above family. It has been stated that 

Margaret de la Motte married Francis Le 

PORTIONS ” : PEnsions.”—Can any Maistre of the celebrated Jersey family. 


of your correspondents kindly tell me the | E. H. 
exact meaning of the words “‘ Portions’ and | 
Pensions’ which we find in early eccle- | 
siastical | Replies. 
DWARD Laws, F.S.A. 
Brython Place, Tenby. Aws, BSA. GEDNEY CHURCH, LINCOLNSHIRE, 
[The second definition of portion in the ‘ N.E.D.’ (10 8. x. 248.) 


is ‘“‘A quantity or allowance of food allotted to, | 
or enough for, one person,” illustrative quotations Sr. Mary MaGDALENE’s, Gedney in 
cited South-East Lincolnshire, is what may be 
of Froissart, and the Bible (Esther ix. 22). | 
The ecclesiastical meaning of pension is defined | called one of the —e — be the 
as “A fixed payment out of the revenues of a! Marshland district ; and so large and multi- 
benefice, upon which it forms a charge.” The farious are its parts that, used as the tra- 
quotations range from 1316 to 1885. ] | velling ecclesiologist is to surprises, his wonder 
“Tue Essex Serrent.”—A day or two not lessened to find what is almost a 


_ minster in a place where there are now only 
age a few cottages for the parishioners. The 


name “The Essex Serpent.” What is the ‘nave of this church alone is about 100 ft. 


eae? Cross Parte. jong by 65 it. wide, with a chancel of 33it. 


“ BETTER AN OLD MAN’S DARLING THAN A More, all built of fine Barnack stone. 
YOUNG MAN’S SLAVE.”—Harrison Ainsworth| The things that strike the visitor. most 
has the variant of this in ‘The Miser’s| are (1) its tower, a smaller Mechlin, and (2) 
Daughter’ (Book III. chap. xv.), “She, the long continuous range of clerestory 
would rather be an old man’s darling than | Windows, rising above a comparatively low 
a young man’s warling.” Is this a known | aisle. The tower deserves very careful 
variant, or a creation of the novelist ? examination ; rising without any lessening in 

ALFRED F. Rossrys, | bulk to the height of 88 ft., and terminating 
as it does in a straight top, it appears as if it 

Mippay at BAte: BALE Mapness.—) was meant to be continued still higher. The 
In the ‘ Mémoires: de J. Casanova’ (Brussels stages—four in number—are tall, of rich 
ed., V. chap. vii. p. 144; Paris ed., V.| Early English work, except the uppermost 
chap. xvii. p. 439) is the following :— stage, which is the highest. This has two 

“One of the peculiarities of the town of Bale is | lofty windows in each face, set close together, 
that midday is at eleven o'clock, an absurdity owed | with ogee-shaped arches, their foliations 

an historical event whic e Frinceo i i i 
explained to me, but which I have 
people of Bale are said to be subject to a kind of panelling. This is, of course, later than 
madness of which the Sulzbach waters cure them, lower stages. The buttresses in the lower 
but which takes them again a little while after part are Early English, but in the upper stage 
they have returned home.”—Translated. ‘they are continued with double panelling 

What is the story of the Bale midday of crocketed work. The lowest division is 
which Casanova forgot ? _ plain on every side ;_ the next has lancets with 

Is there any legend to be found elsewhere | dog-tooth moulding in their heads ; the third 
concerning Bale madness ? has sumptuous work on all the four sides, 

Rogert Prerpornt. | with double windows, each of two lights, 
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with detached shafts, and abounding with 
the tooth ornament. It is obvious that this 
tower was made richer and richer as the 


work advanced, and, had it not stopped as it | 
The | 


did, might have been another Boston. 
buttresses are slender, and the strings are 
carried round them. Possibly this fine 
tower may have been erected as a landmark 
for travellers over the level country, which 
in the Middle Ages was, we know, generally 
flooded; and we can imagine that in the 
winter a beacon might have burnt on the 
summit. Gedney tower is also visible from 
the sea, now more distant than when the 
church was built. 

The windows in the aisles are Decorated, 
with flowing and reticulated tracery. But 
the finest feature is the continuous clerestory, 
of no fewer than twelve windows on each side, 
each of three lights, divided by slender 
pilasters only, terminating in pinnacles. 
The top is battlemented, and the Sanctus- 
bell turret remains at the east. The porch, 
which is flanked by niches, retains the ancient 
oaken door, with this inscription carved 
upon it : “‘ Pax Xti sit huic domui et omnibus 
habitantibus in ea requies nostra.” The lock 
itself has the names of its donors cast upon it : 
“ Botwari Bennion and John Page Ayston.” 

The interior of the church, as might be 
expected, has an area of great amplitude, 
and, except the chancel, is not restored. The 
arches are six on each side, with high octa- 
gonal columns, over which is a stringcourse, 
with corbels on which rest the principals 
of the roof—a very lofty one of the hammer- 
beam kind, with a double cornice of roses 
in oak and at all the crossings of the timbers. 
The tower arch, Early English, is a good one, 
but now unfortunately blocked by a wall, 
the space underneath being filled with lumber 
and quite dark. There are five bells. 

At the east end of the north aisle is part 
of a Jesse window in coloured glass. Frag- 
ments of old glass also appear in other places, 
but nothing perfect. An altar-tomb sup- 
ports some portions of a figure, the shield 
having the arms of D’Oyley ; and asixteenth- 
century screen, much _ restored, remains 
in situ. The chancel, which is light, lofty, 
and airy, has no special feature to speak of, 
save that it has north and south doorways 
and a low side window of two lights with 
tracery, and what appears to be the original 
grille on the outside. The windows are 
Decorated and good, but are restorations. 
A few poppy-headed seats remain in different 
parts of the church. The font is a small 


octagon, with angels holding shields on seven 
sides, and on the eighth an “ Adoration ”’ 


with the words ‘‘ Mater Dei mem:”’ the rest 
broken away. The shaft is modern; the 
plinth bears the date 1664. In the south 
aisle is a second altar-tomb, every vestige 
of name being gone. At its base is the brass 
(life size) of a lady, c. 1390. Formerly this 
had a border of saints and fine canopy work, 
but the figure now alone remains. It is 
said the old reredos was removed from 
Gedney to Boston. W. Botton, F.R.S.L. 
Addiscombe. 


‘ The British Traveller,’ by James Dugdale, 
LL.D., 1814, says :— 


“*Gedney Church is worthy to be noticed, as the 
loftiest and most airy of any in this part of the 
country. It consists of a nave, chancel, north and 
south aisles, porch, and tower. The number of 
windows in this church is 53; of which those in the 
north aisle exhibit some fine specimens of painted 
glass. In the south door is seen a curious copper- 
lock, bearing an ancient inscription ; and over the 
door is carved in oak, in Saxon letters, the follow- 
a ‘Pax Christi sit huic domui et omnibus in- 
habitantibus in ea ; hic requies nostra’; and under 
four blank shields, in capitals—In HOPE. Against 
asouth window of the nave isa monumental effigies, 
sacred to Adlard Welley [? Welby], Esq., of Gedney, 
and Cassandra his wife.” 


The church is thought to have been built 
by the Abbots of Crowland. 
J. HotpEN MacMIcHAEL. 


Very good accounts of Gedney Church are 
to be found in the Associated Architectural 
Societies’ papers, vol. xi. pp. 214-16, and 
vol. xxiv. pp. 117-22. Sr. SwITHIN. 


Tue Guamis Mystery (10 8S. x. 241).— 
The story of a monster, apparently immortal, 
in a secret chamber at Glamis Castle is, 
of course, one of several myths, invented to 
explain another myth, the story that the 
heir of Strathmore has to pass the night 
of his majority in the secret cell. Scott 
says nothing about that story in his * Letters 
on Demonology and Witchcraft ~ (p. 398), 
but he knew the legend, and used it in ‘ The 
Betrothed’ (1822). The cell, in ‘The Be- 
trothed,’ contained Bargeist,’’ whatever 
that may be. 

Unluckily, I have mislaid my authority, 
but the tale of the heir and his night in a 
haunted and secret chamber was certainly 
current in the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, about Vale Royal in Cheshire: it has 
merely been transplanted to Glamis. 

From the “‘ Glamis Papers, ‘ The Book of 
Record,’ a Diary written by Patrick, first 
Earl of Strathmore” (1684-9), edited by 
Mr. A. H. Millar for the Scottish Historical 
Society (1889-90), I surmise that Earl Patrick 
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himself had the secret chamber built. If I 
do not misinterpret Earl Patrick, and if the 
chamber is so late, it is not clear why he 
built it. Most of these chambers were 
‘“‘ priests’ holes,’ rendered necessary by 
Protestant persecution under Elizabeth and 
James VI. and I. 
The Castle of Glamis has attracted legends 
from other sources into its own cycle of 
traditions. Perhaps some one can suggest 
the original meaning of the name of the 
arish of Glamis. Is it Celtic? or is it 
candinavian, as in the name of Glam, the 
vampire thrall of the ‘ Grettis Saga’? and 
is “Glam’s sight” connected with our 
plamour ” ? I hope to recover my 
authority for the Vale Royal origin of the 
legend of the heir and the haunted chamber, 
an interesting example of the “ bilocated ” 
legend. I heard the Glamis myth about 1862, 
but the “monster” variant did not reach me 
till many years later, though OuTIs encoun- 

tered it about 1848, apparently. 
Ye Ken Waa. 


‘CuitpE Harotp’ (10 S. viii. 430, 495; 
ix. 10; x. 275).—You are quite right: the 
MS. leaves no doubt that Byron wrote “Thy 
waters washed them power.” 

When the controversy to which Mr. N. W. 
Hitt refers was going on in The Times in 
1873, Mr. Gladstone wrote to my father :— 

“Trefer you to Sterne’s ‘Sentimental Journey,’ 
section headed ‘The Gloves, Paris’: ‘It (the 
counter] was narrow, and there was just room for 
the parcel to lay between us.’ I cite this as a twin 
error, not as an authority...... Byron seems to me to 
have used the language always as a master, some- 
times as a tyrant.’ 

JoHN Murray. 


ANNA, A PLACE-NAME (10 S. x. 268).— 
There is a place called Anna near Andover, 
Hants, but I do not know any early spelling, 
or the nature of the locality. Annat is not 
uncommon in Scotland, Annabich being 
the name of one of the Hebrides. Jamieson 
in his ‘ Etymological Dict. of the Scottish 
Language’ describes Ana, Anay, as a river 
island, a holm. In Ireland it is very common 
and in combination still more so. Accord- 
ing to Joyce’s ‘ Irish Names of Places,’ p. 461 
(4th ed.), eanach—pronounced “ anngh ’— 
signifies literally a watery place, and is 
derived from ean, water, thus being cognate 
with the Scottish form. AYEAHR. 


CRABBLE, A PLACE-NAME (10 8S. x. 269).— 
Here we have no early spelling to help us, 
and guesses are worse than misleading. 
There is a place about a mile north of Chester 


also appearing as Crabhall, either of which 

might become Crabble. In Ormerod’s 

‘Cheshire,’ ii, 575-7, there is a manorial 

history of the place, but nothing to guide 

us as to the etymology. AYEAHR. 

REGIMENTAL Marcues (10 8S. x. 167).— 

Here is a list supplementary to that given 

by Mr. P. Lucas, but still far from complete, 

It is to be remembered that each cava 

regiment has its “ special’ march for walk, 

trot, and canter; while infantry regiments 

have their particular “slow” and “ quick” 

marches. Moreover, in the latter it is some- 

times the case that the march music differs 

in the two battalions. (Unless otherwise speci- 

fied below, the Ist Battalion is alluded to.) 

Ist Life Guards.—(a) ‘ Milanollo.’ (>) A slow march 
composed by the Duchess of Kent. (c) ‘Life 
Guards March.’ 

2nd Life Guards.—‘ Men of Harlech.’ 

Royal Horse Guards. —‘ Royal Horse Guards 
March.’ 

Ist Dragoon Guards.—‘ Radetsky.’ 

5th Dragoon Guards. — Soldiers’ Chorus from 
Gounod’s ‘ Faust.’ 

6th Dragoon Guards.—‘ I’m Ninety-five.’ 

5th Royal Irish Lancers.—‘ Let Erin Remember.’ 

9th Lancers.—‘ Men of Harlech.’ (Soldiers’ Chorus 
from ‘Faust’ for foot parades.) _ 

10th Hussars.—‘ Men of Harlech,’ ‘God bless the 
Prince of Wales,’ * The Young May Moon.’ 

15th Hussars.— Elliott’s Light Horse’ (for walk). 
‘Monymusk’ (for trot). ‘ Bonnie Dundee’ (for 
canter). 

16th Lancers.—‘ 16th Lancers March.’ 

21st Lancers.—‘ Coburg.’ 

Royal Engineers.—‘ Wings (in 1907). 

Grenadier Guards.—‘ British Grenadiers.’ (Slow 

march, ‘ Duke of York’s.’) 

Coldstream Guards. —‘ Milanollo.’? (Slow march, 

March in ‘ Figaro.’) 

Scots Guards.—‘ Hieland Laddie.’ (Slow march, 

‘Garb of Old Gaul.’) 

Trish Guards.—‘ St. Patrick’s Day.’ 


Queen’s Royal West Surrey.-—Ist Batt., Portuguese 
air (name unknown). 2nd Batt., ‘ We'll gang 
nae mair to yon Toun.’ 

Buffs.—Ist Batt., ‘ The Buffs’ (said to be by Handel). 
King’s Own Royal Lanes.—‘ Corn Rigs are Bonnie.’ 
Northumberland Fusiliers.—‘ British Grenadiers.’ 
Royal Warwickshire.—‘ Warwickshire 8. 
Royal Fusiliers. — ‘British Grenadiers’ (all four 
battalions). 

Devonshire.—‘ We ’ve lived and loved together.’ é 
Somersetshire L. I.—‘ Prince Albert’s March 
(composed by him). 

East Yorks.—2nd Batt., ‘The Yorkshire Lass.’ 
Bedfordshire.—2nd Batt., ‘ Mandolinata.’ ‘ 
Prince of Wales’s, Yorks.—Ist Batt., *' The Bonnie 
English Rose.’ 2nd Batt.,‘Qaira” 
Cheshire.—‘ Wha wouldna fecht” for Charlie? 
Royal Welsh Fusiliers—‘ British Grenadiers,’ ‘ Men 
of Harlech.’ 
Cameronians (Scottish Rifles). —‘ Atholl High- 
__ landers’ (pipes). 
Gloucestershire.—Ist Batt., ‘Kynegad Slashers. 


called Blacon-cum-Crabwall, the latter name 


2nd Batt., ‘ Highland Pipers.’ 
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Worcestershire.—‘ Windsor’ (composed by Princess 
Augusta). 

East Lancs.—2nd Batt., ‘Lancashire Lads’ (for 
Quickstep). ‘ Lancashire Lass’ (for dismissal). 

East Surrey.—2nd Batt., ‘ The Lass 0° Gowrie.’ 

Duke of Cornwall’s L.I.—‘ One and All.’ 

Duke of Wellington’s West Riding.—‘ Wellesley.’ 

Royal Sussex.—Ist Batt., an unnamed French air. 
Sussex.’ 

Hampshire.—Ist_ Batt., air named after the regi- 
ment. 2nd Batt., ‘We'll gang nae mair to va 


Toun.’ 

§, Statfordshire.—‘ Come, Lasses and Lads.’ 

Dorsetshire. —Air named after the regiment. 

S. Lancs.—Ist Batt., ‘Come, Lasses and Lads. 2nd 
Batt., ‘God bless the Prince of Wales.’ 

Black Watch, R.H.—‘ Hieland Laddie. 

Essex.—Air named after the regiment. 

Sherwood Foresters.—* The Young May Moon.’ 

Loyal North Lancs.—2nd Batt, *The Lincolnshire 

Northamptonshire —Air named after the regiment. 

Royal Berks.—1st Batt, ‘ Dashing White 
2nd Batt., ‘Royal Sussex.’ 

King’s Shropshire.—‘ Old Towler.’ 

King’s Royal Rifles‘ Lutzow’s Wild Hunt’ (in 
all four battalions, adopted in 1907). 

Wiltshire.—Air named after the regiment. 

Manchester.—Ditto. 

N. Staffordshire—‘The Days when we went 

_ Gipsying.’ 

York and Lancaster.—Air named after the regi- 


ment. 

Highland Light Infantry.—lst Batt., ‘ Whistle o’er 
the Lave o’t.’_ 2nd Batt., ‘ Blue Bonnets.’ 

Blue Bonnets.’ 

‘ameron ighlanders. —*Cameron Men’ 
*Pibroch 0’ Donald Dhu.’ 
Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders.—Ist Batt., 
‘Campbells are Coming.” 2nd Batt., ‘Hieland 
_ Laddie.’ 
Leinster Regiment.—‘ Royal Canadian’ and ‘Come 
to Brin.’ 
my Service Corps.—‘ Wait for the Waggon.’ 

R.A.M.C.— Her Bright Smile haunts Me Still.’ 

Staff, generally.—* The Duchess of Kent,’ ‘ Scotland 
the Brave.’ 

Staff, Guards.—‘ The Red Feathers.’ 

Cavalry Gallop.—‘ Bonnie Dundee,” ‘St. Patrick’s 
Day,’ ‘The Campbells are Coming,’ ‘The Irish 
Washerwoman.’ 

Infantry Advance in Review Order.—‘ Under the 


Double Eagle.’ 
H. S. Murr, 
Surgeon-General (Retired). 


_ The following observations on Mr. Lucas’s 
list may be of interest. 

1. 5th Lancers (Royal Welsh).—This is, 
of course, an error for “ Royal Irish.” 

2. While at Chatham I never heard the 
Royal Marine Light Infantry march past 
to anything but ‘ A Life on the Ocean Wave.’ 

3. The statement is correct that ‘The 
British Grenadiers’ is played by the three 

Grenadier ” regiments of the British Army, 
viz., the Royal Regiment of Artillery, the 
Corps of Royal Engineers, and the Grenadier 
Guards; but it should be stated that these 


regiments have also marches peculiarly their 
own. 

Thus in the Royal Artillery there is a slow 
march called ‘ The Troop,’ which is played by 
the mounted branch when marching past, 
while the dismounted branch plays ‘ High- 
land Laddie’ in quarter column. At any 
rate, the cadets of the Royal Military Aca- 
demy, Woolwich, when I was there, always 
quarter-columned”’ to that tune, and 
they are the senior company of the R.A. 
It appears a curious tune to have, and perhaps 
some R.A. reader will explain the reason. 

The Royal Engineers have an old regi- 
mental march called ‘ Wings,’ adapted by 
Mr. Sawerthal, a former bandmaster, from 
an air by Claribel and a German song by 
Dolores. This march, however, was dropped 
thirty or forty years ago, and ‘ The British 
Grenadiers’ played; but in October, 1902, 
Lord Kitchener, on his return from South 
Africa, got the old march restored, and it is 
now authorized as the ‘“‘ March Past,” though 
it is usually concluded with ‘The British 
Grenadiers.’ In connexion with the pro- 
posa! to introduce marching songs in the 
army, @ movement is on foot to have suit- 
able words authorized for ‘ Wings.’ 

As regards the Grenadier Guards, they 
have two marches, ‘ The Grenadiers’ March ’” 
and the ‘ March in Scipio,’ the latter a slow 
march. SAPPER. 

S. India, 


The 5th Dragoon Guards are the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales’s, and may have ‘Ar 
Hyd y Nos’ for regimental march, not ‘ The 
Harp that once through Tara’s Hall.’ 

Has a Welsh Lancer regiment ever been 
in the British service? J. T. EDwarps. 


CrowMEeR: Warts FAMILy OF 
Sussex (108. x. 149, 232).—Walter Rye in his 
history of Cromer says that William Crowmer 
came from that town (p. 16). On p. 18 we 
find the town spelt ‘‘Crowmere” and 
‘** Crowemere ”’ under the dates 1374 and 1382. 
He gives a Danish derivation to the name: 
does not the ancient spelling point to its 
meaning “‘ Mere of the Crowes” ? Crowe 
is one of the oldest names in Norfolk. Blome- 
field says: ‘*‘ The Crowes were a family very 
ancient in Stratton. In 1199 and 1202 
Robert, Walter, and Jeffrey Crowe, brothers, 
had good estates here.” Stratton is not 


more than fifteen miles distant from Cromer. 
The name is met with all over the county, 
but it occurs very frequently in the neich- 
bourhood of Cromer. 

Can the surnames Crowmer and Crowe 
be originally the same? 7.e., has Crowmer 
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been formed from ‘ Crowe of Crowesmere ”’ ? 
Perhaps some member of the family assumed 
the territorial appellation only. 

There was a grant of arms to a Crowe 
of Yaxley in 1584—a chevron between three 
crows. This is curiously like the Cromwer 
arms mentioned in Mr. BayLey’s article. 
When were the latter granted ? 

W. Roserts Crow. 


McDonatp AND McPIKE (10 8. 
x. 105).—Mr. EuGene McPIke of Chicago, 
who is seeking for information regarding 
namesakes of his on this side of the Atlantic, 
may like to know that there are in this 
neighbourhood members of a family who 
spell their names McPeake, one of whom 
is in my service. Two of her uncles, Thomas 
and Francis McPeake, went to America 
about fifty years ago. 

Thomas settled in Philadelphia, and had 
a son Thomas, who came over here about 
six or seven years ago to see his relatives, 
went back to America, and died soon after. 

Francis also went to Philadelphia, but 
it is believed that he was afterwards some- 
where in New Jersey. 

Two other uncles, James and Patrick 
McPeake, emigrated at an earlier date— 
it is not known whether to America or some 
colony. 

An aunt, Eliza McPeake, married a man 
named Mullan, and lived in New York City. 
She is dead, but her husband and children 
are still living. 

It is not improbavle that McPike and 
McPeake are merely different spellings of the 
samename. The spelling McPike is a novelty 
to me. J. B. Gunntne Moore. 

Coolnafranky, Cookstown, co. Tyrone. 


FRENCH Worps In Scotcu (10 S. ix. 369, 
450; x. 132, 274).—The Irish coinégéar, 
quoted at the last reference, appears as 
coinneceir in O’Reilly’s ‘Irish Dictionary.’ 
The point is that it is not of Celtic origin, 
but is a mere adaptation of M.E. conyger, 
which is fully explained, with plentiful 
examples, in the ‘New English Dictionary.’ 
As long as correspondents continue to neglect 
this source of information, they will drift 
about without ascertaining the whole truth. 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 


How does the writer at the last reference 
account for the fact that cunnigar (however 
spelt)=rabbit warren, is more common 
in the South of England, where Celtic in- 
fluence has been nil since very remote times, 
than it is in Ireland? The inference is 
obvious: modern philological, i.e. historical, 


investigation has tended to show an increas- 
ing number of words assigned to another 
than the Celtic source to which they were 
formerly allocated. H. P. L 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 S. 
x. 268).—1. Voltaire had an unreasonable 
dislike for the prophet Habakkuk. On a 
certain occasion he attributed something 
to the prophet which he had never said. 
When a listener pointed out that fact, 
Voltaire’s reply was: ‘* N’importe ; Habacue 
est capable de tout.” 

2. “The greatest King of England was 
born not at Windsor, but at Huntingdon, 
alludes, of course, to Oliver Cromwell. Per- 
haps the saying may be found in the writings 
of Carlyle, who has been called the “ dis- 
coverer”’ of Cromwell. T. Curry. 


2. I do not know whether Thackeray was 
the first to use the expression, but in ‘ Es- 
mond,’ Book III. chap. v., St. John is made 
to say, “* Our great King came from Hunting- 
don, not Hanover.”’ U. Ve We 

(Mr. J. A. GREENWOOD a so thanked for reply. } 


High TREASON AND ITS PUNISHMENT 
(10 S. x. 229).—The following are the refer- 
cences which K. P. D. E. wants. Women 
used to be burnt alive for treason, but in 
1790, by the statute 30 Geo. III. cap. 48, 
hanging was substituted for burning. The 
king could, however, before that statute 
commute the sentence to beheading, as was 
done in 1685, in Lady Alicia Lisle’s case. 

The statute of 1814, 54 Geo. III. c. 146, 
I have already referred to. The statute of 
1870 is 33 and 34 Vict. c. 23, section 31. 

The last execution for high treason in 
England was in 1820, when the Cato Street 
Conspirators were convicted. After they 
were hanged a man in a mask went on to the 
scaffold and cut off the heads of the traitors, 
and exhibited them to the public, and owing 
to the skilful performance of this duty, he 
was supposed to be a surgeon. The quarter- 
ing, however, was remitted. See 33 Howell's 
‘ State Trials,’ p. 1566. 

For the last sentence for high treason see 
Reg. v. Smith O’Brien, 7 ‘State Trials,’ 
N.S. 334, in 1848. 

The punishment in its old savage form was, 
according to some writers, first inflicted in 
1284 on the Welsh prince David ; and after- 
wards on Sir William Wallace in 1305 in 
West Smithfield, his four quarters being sent 
to Newcastle, Berwick, Sterling, and Perth, 
and hung on gibbets there. Some accounts 
substitute Aberdeen for Stirling. Wallace's 


head was placed on London Bridge. 
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K. P. D. E. will find all he wants to know by 
referring to ‘The Encyclopedia Britannica,’ 
Supp., vol. xxvi. (1902) p. 575, where there is 
an excellent article on ‘ Capital Punishment ’ 
(the Latin sentence will be found there), and 
to the biographies of Sir William Wallace in 
the ‘D.N.B.’ and in ‘ Chambers’s Encyclo- 
pedia,’ and also to the article * Treason’ in 
that encyclopedia. 

The following extract from the article on 
‘Capital Punishment’ may interest your 
readers :-— 


“The modes of capital punishment in England 
under the Saxon and Danish kings were various : 
hanging, beheading, burning, drowning, stoning, 
and precipitating from rocks. The principle on 
which this variety depends is that where an offence 
was such as to entitle the king to outlaw the 
offender, he forfeited all, life and limb, lands and 
goods, and that the king might take his lite and 
choose the mode of death. William the Conqueror 
would not permit judgment of death to be executed, 
and substituted mutilation; but his successors 
varied somewhat in their policy as to capital 
punishment, and by the thirteenth century the 
penalty of death became by usage (without legisla- 
tion) the usual punishment for high and petty 
treason, and for all felonies (except mayhem and 
pity larceny, z.e. theft of property worth less than 


Harry B. Poranp. 
Inner Temple. 


THROAT-CUTTING AT PUBLIC EXECUTIONS 
(10 S. x. 128, 236).—There is nothing about 
that in the following account of the execution 
of traitors at York in November, 1746; and 
so far SrR Harry B. PoLanp’s assertion is 
confirmed. I send it because I think the 
testimony of procedure is interesting, and 
perhaps not too horrible for students of 
bygone punitive methods to face. On Satur- 
day, 1 Nov., 1746, ten rebels were brought 
from the Castle to the Tyburn without 
Micklegate Bar on three sledges. 


“When they had hung ten minutes, the execu- 
tioner cut them down, laid their bodies on a stage 
built for that purpose, and stripped them naked. 
Capt. Hamilton was the first whose heart was 
taken out, which the executioner threw into the 
fire, crying out, ‘Gentlemen, behold the heart of a 
traitor.” When he came to the last man, which 
was Frazier, he said, ‘Gentlemen, behold the heart 
of the last traitor. God save King George !” Upon 
which the spectators gave a loud huzza. Then he 
scored each of their arms and legs, but did not cut 
them off, crying, ‘Good people, behold the four 
quarters of a traitor ;’ and when he had finished 
that part of the operation, he chopped off their 
heads, beginning with Frazier, and ending with 
Hamilton, which finished the execution. The whole 
of the proceedings was conducted throughout with 
the utmost decency and good order.” —‘ Criminal 
Chronology of York Castle,’ pp. 60, 61. 


St. SwirHin. 


| 
| Baat-Frres (10 8. x. 206, 251).—Mr. 
| Hestop, quoting ante, p. 252, from the 
Ordinary of the Incorporated Company of 
‘Cooks of Newcastle-upon-Tyne that “the 
said fellowship of Cookes shall yearely of 
theire oune cost and charge mainteigne and 
keep the bonefires according to the auncient 
custome of the said toune,” &c., observes 
that the custom is still maintained, but that 
“it is no longer a fire of bones, but a pile 
of faggots.” Mr. Hrstop has seemingly 
fallen into a slight error, “‘ bonefires ” in the 
extract being simply the old spelling of 
** bonfire.” F. A. RussELL. 


WarteRLoo: CHARLOTTE (10 S. x. 190, 
232, 271).—I do not think that Mr. Henry 
BraDLEY is justified in his belief that 
the pronunciation ‘* Watterlé” by dialect 
speakers at Sheffield points to “a survival 
from the time when it was still fashionable 
to give to this foreign name its native sound.” 
When I was resident in Sheffield thirty years 
ago the word “ water”? was commonly pro- 
nounced ‘“‘watter” by the uneducated. 
As a very young man from London, I could 
not fail to be surprised at the vagaries o: a 
dialect which called “the water,” “t’ 
watter” ; half-past,” hafe-passt””; and 
yet gave to my Southron “ha’penny”’ the 
sound-value indicated by its proper unclipped 
spelling. Hammonp Hatt. 


Only the other day I heard a woman 
call to her companion, “ Charlotty!” Nor 
should I say that this pronunciation is rare, 
though the name is less rare than was the 
case years ago. 

There was a good deal said about Waterloo 
when I was a boy, and for the most part 
the name was sounded ** Watterl6.”’ Scarcely 
any one said “water”: either “watter” 
or “ wayter.” Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 

Worksop. 

{Reply from C. C. B. next week.] 


Epwarps or Hatrrax (10 ix. 510; 
x. 54, 94).—According to Ormerod, “ Mr. 
Edwards of Halifax’? was the purchaser, 
at the end of the eighteenth century, of the 
Library of the Bradshawes of Marple, 
Cheshire, partly formed by, and mentioned in 
the will of, John Bradshawe, the celebrated 
President of the High Court of Justice 
(d. 1659). Ormerod states that this library 
was subsequently sold by “ Messrs. Edwards 
of Pall Mall.” The books were put into one 


catalogue with the libraries of N. Wilson, 
'Esq., of Pontefract and two deceased anti- 
quaries ; and the entire collection, according 
to a writer in Gent. Mag., vol. 1xxxvi. part i. 
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(quoted by Ormerod), is described as being 
more splendid and truly valuable than any 
which had been previously offered to the 
curious, and such as “astonished not only 
the opulent purchasers, but the most 
experienced and intelligent booksellers of 
the metropolis.” 

Some account of the apparently important 
sale would be interesting. Who were the 
“two deceased antiquaries” ? R. 8S. B. 


“PLANE SAILING” OR ‘ PLAIN SAILING” 
(10 8S. x. 270).—Plane sailing is the correct 
form, as it is derived from a method in naviga- 
tion in which the earth’s surface is treated 
as if it were a plane surface, and not a curved 
one. Plane geometry and spherical geo- 
metry may be called to mind in this con- 
nexion. F. Howarp 

Torquay. 


Plain sailing is, in navigation, sailing by 
the plain chart, 7.e., a plain or chart having 
the degrees of longitude made of equal 
length with those of latitude. ‘ Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia’ says: “Plain charts are 
those wherein the meridians and parallels 
are exhibited by eight lines parallel to each 
other.” J. HotpEN MacMIcwaet. 


To the seaman, at all events, “ plain sail- 
ing” means simple, easy sailing, the cireum- 
stances being such that he can lay his course 
in a straight line. This is possible only with 
a “‘ fair wind ’’—that is to say, a wind which 
does not blow from any point within an 
arc of about fifty degrees on either side of his 
objective. A fair wind needs so little exer- 
cise of seamanship that it is sometimes called 
soldier’s wind.” Hammonp Hatt. 


THE NORRISES OF MILVERTON, SOMERSET 
(10 8. x. 225).—The will of Isote Baker of 
Milverton, dated 20 Nov., 1554, and proved 
at Taunton, 16 Nov., 1557, mentions John 
Noris, her daughter’s son; Richard Noris, 
her godson; and Elizabeth Noris, her 
daughter. No other Norrises are mentioned. 
It seems probable that John and Richard 
were both children of Elizabeth Noris, and 
that they were her only children in 1554. 

G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 


Arms OF ENGLISH RoMmMaN CATHOLIC 
BisHops (10 S. x. 228).—Though unable to 
reply to Mr. Hipcame’s query, I may, per- 
haps, be allowed to call attention to five 
out of the numerous questions to which it 
gives rise. 

1. If the modern Catholic sees of England 
and Wales have arms, such arms were 


the College of Arms. What authority granted 
the arms of the pre-Reformation Catholic 
dioceses, now impaled by Anglican bishops 
with their paternal coats ? 

2. I am told that Tunstall (who became 
Bishop of Durham in 1529) impaled the arms 
of his see with his paternal coat. Did any 
other pre-Reformation English bishop do 
the like ? 

3. What Catholic sees have coats of arms ? 
In Italy the sees have no arms, or, if they 
have them, their occupants do not impale 
them. An Italian bishop who is a member of 
a religious order bears the arms of his order 
in chief (e.g., the present Bishop of Padua 
bears the Franciscan arms thus, as did Pope 
Clement XIV., and as Pope Benedict XIII. 
bore the Benedictine arms), or impales them 
(e.g., Pope Pius VII. impaled the Benedictine 
arms, and Pope Gregory XVI. the Camaldo- 
lese) ; but I know of no example of an Italian 
bishop impaling the arms of his see. 

4. The present Pope and the present 
Cardinal-Patriarch of Venice both bear in 
chief the arms of the city (formerly the 
republic) of Venice. Did previous Patriarchs 
of Venice do the like ? 

5. The arms of the Archdiocese of West- 
minster (whencesoever obtained) are identical 
with those of the Archdiocese of Canterbury, 
except that the field is gules instead of azure. 
Cardinels Wiseman and Manning did not 
impale these arms. Cardinal Vaughan did, 
and the present Archbishop of Westminster 
does. What is the explanation of this 
diversity of usage ? 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


SNAKES DRINKING Mix (10 S. x. 265).— 
The belief that snakes, and especially the 
black snake, drink milk is very common 
in Virginia, and I think in the Southern 
States generally. I never actually saw one 
do so, but in a farmhouse where I was stay- 
ing a saucer of milk was put down by the 
fire every night for the house snake, and I 
noticed it was always empty in the morning. 
I remember also locking a vessel of milk 
up in a cupboard, and finding it nearly all 
gone in a few hours. I could not at 
account for it till a black snake was found 
asleep in one corner. d 

The small orange and black snake is com- 
monly called the “ cow sucker,” and negroes 
certainly believe that it lives up to its name, 
whatever naturalists may say to the contrary. 
I have also constantly heard it asse 
by white as well as coloured people, that 
snakes will follow for miles a woman with 


presumably granted by the Pope, and not by 


a child at the breast ; and the black snake 
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is said to be fond of getting in close proximity 
toa sleeping boy for some reason or other— 
ibly for warmth, and because his skin 
is soft and smooth. 
FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 
[Further replies next week.] 


REVOLUTION Society (10 S. x. 247).—This 
was a society for “‘ the permanent union and 
mutual intercourse of those zealously attached 
to the principles of the Revolution, and the 
cause of freedom.” It is supposed to have 
been established soon after the Revolution. 
The Society met on the 4th of November, 
that being the birthday of William III. 
One of its most important meetings was at 
“The London Tavern” in Bishopsgate 
Street, 4 Nov., 1788. 

There is in the British Museum Library 
a book or pamphlet (I am not sure which) 
entitled ‘The Revolution Society,’ which 
may contain something rejating to the 
Society's records. The press-mark is 
8135 ece. 3 (6). See also * An Abstract of 
the History and Proceedings of the Revolu- 
tion Society in London, to which is annexed 
acopy of the Bill of Rights,’ and Dr. Brewer's 
‘Historic Note-Book.’ 

J. HotpeEN MacMIcHAEL. 


JoHN SHAKESPEARE, OB. 1732 (10 S. ix. 
9, 178).—I copied the inscription referred 
to from Layston Churchyard, Herts, some 
years back, and sent it to the now defunct 
Genealogical Magazine during the time the 
interesting articles on Shakespeare’s family 
by Mrs. C. C. Stopes were being printed. 
It duly appeared in vol. i. p. 544. 

Mr. GERISH may like to know that there 
were Shakespeares living at Great Berk- 
hampstead, Herts, in the eighteenth century. 
John Shakespeare married Sarah Wilkinson 
there on 7 Nov., 1756; and Wm. Shakespear 
married Mary Marshall there, by licence, on 
13 Oct., 1794. Cuas. Hatt CRowUcn. 

48, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, N. 


VorepDa, Roman Town (10 8. x. 269).— 
For the remains in question vol. vii. of the 
‘Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum’ should 
be consulted, cap. xxx., ‘ Plumptonwall sive 
Old Penrith.’ Many inscriptions will be 
found there, and a very large number of 
teferences. In the absence of more definite 


evidence the identification of the site with 
Voreda of the ‘ Antonine Itinerary’ can be 
no more than a guess. 

This seventh volume of the ‘Corpus,’ 
which is wholly devoted to inscriptions in 
Great Britain, and may be obtained separately 
for IJ. 12s., ought surely to be in every 


important public library in this country. 
The volumes (iii., iv., and vii.) of the ‘ Ephe- 
meris Epigraphica’ which are required to 
supplement it may also be had apart from 
the series. EDWARD BENSLY. 


There are references to Plumpton in the 
Index to the Transactions of the Cumberland 
and Westmorland Antiquarian Association, 
especially, I think, to vol. v.; but I am 
unable at present to ascertain whether in 
relation to Voreda. Would not Chancellor 
Richard $8. Ferguson’s ‘ History of Cumber- 
land,’ 1890, afford some information, the 
author being “‘ the very embodiment of the 
archeology and history of the county ” ? 

In Nicolson’s ‘ History of Cumberland’ 
is the following :— 

**Old Penrith (says Mr. Horsley), which I take to 
be Bremeturacum, stands upon the grand militar 
way that leads directly to Carlisle or to the Wall, 
and is visible almost all the way to it.” 

* Penrith,” in British, says Camden, is 

** a red hill or head...... According to Dr. Gale, the 
Voreda of Antoninus is commonly call’d Perith...... 
Near this [te Plumpton Park] I saw several 
remains of a Pre City, which from its 
nearness to Perith they call Old Perith: I should 
rather take it to be the Petriane. For that the 
Ala Petriana was quarter’d here is plain from the 
fragment of an old Inscription which one VIpius 
Trajanus, a Pensionary of the same Ala Petriana, 
set up.” 

Here follow four separate inscriptions (Gib- 
son’sed., 1722, vol. ii. c. 1019, 1020, and 1021). 

Old Penrith is, I think, generally believed 
to be the Voreda or Bremeturacum of the 
Romans, with a camp of 3 acres 396 ft. by 
360 ft., where not only inscriptions, but also 
an altar to Mars, urns, &c., have been found. 
Dr. Isaac Taylor, however (‘Words and 
Places’), considers Penrith to be not the 
hill or summit,” but head of the 
ford,” as Meldreth, Shepreth. It is remark- 
able, however, that Penrith Church is built 
of red freestone. 

See also W. Hutchinson’s ‘ Excursion to 
the Lakes, in 1773 and 1774’; Pennant’s 
*“Tour in Scotland,’ in 1769, when ‘the 
vallum, foss, and gates”’’ were “ still very 
visible,’ and (possibly) Henry Skrine’s 
“Three Successive Tours in the North of 
England,’ &c. ; Cox’s ‘ Survey of the Ancient 
and Present State of Cumberland,’ 1738; 
J. Otley’s *‘ Concise Description of the English 
Lakes and Adjacent Mountains,’ 1827; 
J. Wilson’s ‘ History of Cumberland’ (Vic- 
toria County Histories, 1901-5); J. Sulli- 
van’s ‘Cumberland and Westmoreland, An- 
cient and Modern,’ 1857 ; Housman’s * Topo- 
graphical Description of Cumberland,’ &e. ; 


Joseph Walker’s ‘ History of Penrith from 
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the Earliest Period, Penrith, 1858; and 
Dr. J. A. Giles’s Appendix to Richard of 
Cirencester’s ‘ Ancient State of Britain’ 
(‘Six Old English Chronicles, Bohn, 1866, 
p. 489). J. 


“WuHarr” (10 S. x. 264).—This word 
occurs in a manorial record printed in ‘ The 
Domesday of St. Paul's,’ Camd. Soe., p. 158*, 
“circa A.D. 1290”: “ qwarve sive kaye 
....in mariscis contra mare et alia flumina.” 

W. C. B. 


THE Bonassus (10 S. ix. 365, 451; x. 
90, 138).— Perhaps one of the earliest 
mentions of this beast is its description in 


the ‘‘ Dictionarium Britannicum, or a more 
compleat Universal Etymological English 
Dictionary than any extant....Revis’d and 
Improv’d by N. Bailey, 1730,” as follows :-— 
** Bonassus, a wild beast that has the head of a 
bull, and the body and mane of a horse, which when 
hunted saves himself by his ordure, which he 
throws out in such abundance, and so noisome, that 
the hunters are obliged to leave off the pursuit.” 


Bo 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 


House Mottoes and Inscriptions: Old and New. By 

S. F. A. Caulfeild. (Elliot Stock.) 
Tuts revised edition has some effective illustrations, 
and contains a good deal that is quaint and 
interesting. Unfortunately, the author, though 
she has apparently some experience as a maker of 
books, has an inadequate acquaintance with foreign 
languages, or no idea at all of proof-reading. The 
mistakes are numerous, and many of those in Latin 
are of a character so obvious that they should have 
been detected. The assistance of a competent 
friend would have made a pleasant book of these 
somewhat disjointed collections of mottoes. As it 
is, we fear that the best of intentions may lead 
some to make errors permanent in stone on their 
own houses. The standard of correctness in such 
matters is already low enough even in London, 
where information is easily to be got concerning 
most things. 

In some cases the mottoes are given correctly, but 
their origin is not stated. Virgil, for instance, made 
the statement ‘‘ Non omnia possumus omnes,” which 
leads the wise to the further conclusion, ‘Call in 
the expert when you don't know.” The punctua- 
tion of the distich over the house of Ariosto makes 


deserves. For ourselves, we have long been fasci- 
nated by the account of the classical scholar 
historian, orator, and statesman ; and the fact that 
his endowments in the first respect are now some. 
what out of date and repute has only increased our 
regard for a rare type of man, amply and fairly 
presented bya brilliant relative of similar tastes, 
Sir George has wisely left the existing text up- 
altered, but we find some interesting additions jn 
the shape of fresh notes to three of the chapters, 
The First Appendix gives a contemporary account 
of Macaulay's earliest appearance on a public plat- 
form, and the Third a picturesque notice of him as 
a customer of the bookstalls. We find also mar- 
ginal notes and comments on all sorts of authors 
which Macaulay made in the course of his per. 
sistent and wide reading, and which, when pub. 
lished separately a short while ago, found favour 
with all lovers of choice literature. Lord Morley, 
it is added in a note to this edition, pronounced 
these marginalia ‘* the most splendid literary nage 
that ever were; if indeed that be at all the right 
word for things so stirring, provocative, challeng- 
ing, and fertile in suggestion.” We gave in our 
notice of these marginalia some specimens of 
Macaulay's insight. We now quote in English the 
sentence which he regarded as ‘the finest sentence 
ever written.” Cesar, answering Cicero’s message 
of gratitude for the humanity displayed towards 
the political adversaries who were in his power 
after the surrender of Corfinium, explained his jo 
in Cicero's approval, and continued: ‘ Nor 
disturbed when I hear it said that those, whom I 
have sent off alive and free, will again bear arms 
against me; for there is nothing which I so much 
covet as that I should be like myself, and they like 
themselves.” 

Sir George si ys in his new Preface that he has 
been accused of inserting passages in Macaulay's 
letters and diaries which bear traces of intellectual 
narrowness or political prejudice. The answer is, 
of course, that he wished to show his uncle as he 
was, and not in an ideal light. Biography bya 
relative is justly open to suspicion for this very 
reason ; but when, as here, it combines full know- 
ledge and sympathy with freedom from prejudice, 
and concerns a great man, we get a book thatisa 
possession for ever, to use the classical phrase. 

Our only suggestion is that, in view of the 
deficiencies of the present age, Sir George might 
have added more exact references at the bottom of 
the page for quotations in foreign languages. 
Readers may imagine that the Greek lines quoted 
immediately below the mention of ‘The Seven 
against Thebes’ (p. 728) are from that play, though 
ail expert lovers of Greek will recognize the melan- 
choly wisdom of the ‘ (Edipus Coloneus.’ 


By the Roman Wall, by Maria A. Hoyer (Nutt), 
is the record of a tour in the district made, we 
gather, by twoenthusiastic ladies. The enthusiasm 
is very pleasant, and is tempered by a certail 
amount of plans and solid archeology. But the 


absolute nonsense. 


To “The Silver Library” of Messrs. Longman, 
which includes many delectable volumes now on 
our shelves, a new edition of The Life and Letters 
of Lord Macaulay, by Sir George Trevelyan, has 
just been added. More than thirty years, says the 
new Preface by the veteran author, have passed 


forms it has had the extended sale which it fully 


since the ‘Life’ first appeared; and in various | 


author has not learnt the art of excluding the 
| trivial. Details of meals, weather, and church 
| going are overdone: and there is an air of senti 
| mental patronage of the ancients which does not 
| please us. Nevertheless the book should have its 
| readers, and may help to arouse interest in 
‘district which is little known. We are. no 
prepared, however, to endorse all the writers 
j conclusions on her subject. 
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BooKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—OCTOBER. 


CaTaLoGvEs have increased rapidly on our table 
during the past fortnight. 


Mr. Thomas Baker’s Catalogue 531 contains the 
Fssex House Press edition of Edward VII.’s 
Prayer Book, printed in red and black on hand-made 

per. 5/. 5s. ; Scott’s Works and Lockhart’s Life, 
4/. 4s. ; ‘The Century Dictionary,’ 4/. 15s. ; 
Bampton Lectures, 1780-1891, 112 vols. (complete 
set except 4 vols.), 25/.; Sir Henry Spelman’s 
Works, 4 vols., folio, blue morocco, a fine copy from 
the Sutherland Library, 10/. 10s.; De Rossi's 
‘Roman Catacombs,’ 6 vols., 4to, publisher's 
wrappers, Rome, 1864, 20/. ; * Encyclopedic Dic- 
tionary,’ 7 Vols. 4to., 1/.4s.; Lingard’s ‘ England,’ 
Hvols., full calf, 1823, 15s.; Rogers's ‘ Poems,’ 
9 yols., 4to, full morocco by Hayday, 3/. 10s. ; 
McCarthy’s ‘ History of Our Own Times,’ 7 vols., 
half-morocco, 2/. 12s. 6d. ; Milman’s ‘ History 
of Latin Christianity,’ 15 vols., half-russia, 3/. 3s. ; 
‘The Paston Letters,’ 2/7. 2x.; and Stackhouse’s 
‘Lectures on the Remains of Ancient Pagan 
Britain,’ 4to, 1/. 1s. There are items under Aldine, 
Ecclesiastical Cases, Hobbes, Dean Hook, Hooker, 
Ritualism, &e. 

Mr. B. H. Blackwell's Oxford Catalogue CX XIX. 
jsdevoted to Educational Books. Mr. Blackwell 
sends us the first part—Classical Literature, a fine 
collection which offers many chances of securing 
yaluable books at reasonable prices. 

Mr. L. C. Braun’s Catalogue 57 is a Clearance 
Catalogue, and the items are marked at low 
prices. The Addenda of Recent Purchases include 
*Pater's Essays,’ prefered for the press by Shad- 
well, 9 vols., 5/.; | Napier’s ‘Peninsular_ War,’ 
6vols., 2/. 10s.; Skelton’s ‘Oxonia Antiqua Restau- 
rata, 170 fine engravings, India proots, 2  vols., 
imperial 4to, 1823, 2/. 10s. (published at 22/.); and 
Wheatley’s ‘London, Past and Present,’ 3 vols., 
15s. 

Messrs. Brown & Co. send from Salisbury, Cata- 
logues 1, 2, and 3 of their new series; they contain 
items under Angling, Architecture, Art, Leech, 
Military, &c. We note a few: Roberts's ‘ Holy 
Land,’ 1880, 1/7.; ‘Esmond, 3 vols., original cloth, 
uncut, 1853, 7s. 6d.; also first edition of Pendennis,’ 
2 vols., half-calf, 1849. 18s.; Bryan’s * Dictionary of 
Painters,’ 2 vols., royal 8vo, 1886, 17. 15s.; Ebsworth’s 
‘Choyce Drollery,’ 10s. 6d.; also_his * Westminster 
Drolleries,’ 10s. 67. Allibone’s ‘ Dictionary,’5 vols., 
1885-91, is 5/. Under Caricature is Everett's * English 
Caricaturists,’ 4to, 1886, 1/. 1s. An uncut copy of 
Humphreys’s work on ‘British Moths,’ is 2/. 10s. 
There are lists by counties under Topography : we 
note under Wilts, Hoare’s ‘Modern History of 
Wiltshire,” 6 vols. in 7, folio, half-russia, 1822-44, 


Mr. Richard Cameron’s Edinburgh Catalogue 223 
opens with Scott, 100 vols., cloth, 1878-82, 7/7. 10s. ; 

y's ‘ Portraits,’ 2 vols., 4to, full crimson morocco, 
1837, 87. 10s. ; and Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land, Proceedings, 40 vols., 1851-1906, 7/. 10s. Under 
Burns is a set of art illustrations of his works, 
5vols., folio, 16s. 6d. (published at 5/. 5s.).. Drum- 
mond’s ‘Old Edinburgh,’ a series of over a hundred 
fine views of Closes and historical houses, imperial 
4to, 1879, is 3/. 15s. (one of fifty copies issued on 
large paper). There is the entire issue of J’he 
Tuminated Magazine, edited by Jerrold. Among 
the contributors were Mark Lemon, Reach, and 


A’Beckett. There are numerous engravings and 
coloured } ony by Leech. It lived only from May, 
1843, to April, 1845, 4 vols. in 24 parts, original 
picture covers, 16s. 6d. ‘ Maclise Portrait Gallery,’ 
4to, 1873, is 12s. A reminder of Chartist days is 
The Chartist Circular, published for the Universal 
Suffrage Committee for Scotland, and edited by 
William Thomson, complete from No. 1, Sept. 28, 
1839, to Sept. 18, 1841, folio, Glasgow, 9s. 6. The 
are early juvenile hooks and scrapbooks, and of 
course plenty of works of special Scottish history. 


The 1,200 items of Mr. Bertram Dobell’s Cata- 
logue 166 are varied enough to satisfy many kinds of 
readers. There is the first edition of ‘ Manfred,’ 
uncut, for 10s. 6d., besides first editions of Dickens. 
Under Leigh Hunt is ‘ The Liberal,’ 4 parts, uncut, 
1822-3, 2/. 2s.; and under Keats a large-pa per Copy 
of his ‘ Poetical Works,’ with memoir by Monckton 
Milnes, 4to, Moxon, 1854, 2/. 5s. An interesting 
item is Mercurius Reformatus, 3 vols. in 1, May 15th, 
1689, to March 14th, 1691, folio, 1/. 5s. This is an 
extremely rare periodical. Mr. Dobell tells us that 
it was pos # at a penny a sheet (or number), and has 
advertisements of new publications, &c., including 
an announcement of a volume of Bunyan’s writings : 
‘*Mr. John Bunyan, author of ‘The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,’ and many other excellent books, that have 
found great acceptance, hath left behind ten manu- 
scripts prepared by himself for the press before his: 
death. His widow is desired to print them...... All 
a who desire so great and good a work should 

performed with speed are desired to send in 5s. 
for their first payment.” From Bunyan we can 
pass to Shakespeariana, and finally, if pugilistically 
inclined, purchase a record of the lives and battles 
of celebrated pugilists in 7 vols. for 1/. 5s. 


Mr. Francis Edwards sends us the first part of 
his Catalogue of Old English Literature. Among 
rare books under America is Hubbard’s ‘New 
England,’ 1677, first edition. The folding map 
engraved on wood is supposed to be the first 
produced in America. Hubbard left England in 
1635, graduated at Harvard in 1642, became pastor 
of the Congregational Church at Ipswich, Massa- 
chusetts, and in 1688 was appointed acting President 
of Harvard. The copy Mr. Edwards has for sale is 
tine, clear, and tall, full levant, 70/.. There is a fine 
copy of ‘The Planter’s Plea,’ 1630, 35/. Mante’s 
‘War in North America, 1763-4,’ beautifully bound 
in full red morocco is 36/.; and a fine tall copy of 
the first edition of Raleigh’s ‘ Discoverie of Guiana,’ 
5 Another rare and important item is 
Gabriel Thomas’s ‘ Historical Account of Pensil- 
vania,’ 12mo, contemporary calf, London, printed 
for A. Baldwin, 1698, 140/. There are two George 
Washington souvenirs. The copy of ‘The Acts of 
Assembly now in Force in the Coleus of Virginia,’ 
was formerly in the possession of the Washington 
family, pn | contains notes in the writing of 
Bushrod Washington, 1769, 30/7. George Washing- 
ton’s letter-book during the campaigns of 1775-6, 
containing much ——— material, in levant 
ease, is priced 65/. The general portion includes 
first edition of Beaumont and Fletcher, an excep- 
tionally fine copy. 1647, 52/. 10s.; first 
edition of Florios translation of Montaigne, in 
the original vellum, 1603, 70/.. A note states that 
“one of the priceless treasures in the British 


1596, 30/. 


Museum is a copy of this edition of Florio's 
translation of Montaigne’s Essays, having the un- 
doubted autograph of Willm. Shakespeare.” Under 
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Chaucer is the second collected edition, with the 
addition of ‘The Plowman’s Tale,’ first published 
in this edition. the last four leaves in facsimile, full 
morocco by Riviére, 1542, 75/. Among Bibles is 
the first edition of Cromwell's, or the Great Bible, 
a genuine and magnificent copy, with the exception 
of the title, the first three leaves and the last leaf, 
reproduced in facsimile by the elder Harris, 1539, 
bu! There are plenty of other rarities, including a 
Caxton with the signature of John Foxe, the 
Martyrologist, and notes by him. 

Mr. Goad’s Bath Catalogue IX. contains Tissot’s 
*Life of Christ,’ 2/. 15s.; Roberts’s ‘ Holy Land,’ 
1855, 2/. 2s.; and Marriott’s ‘ Vestiarium Chris- 
tianum,’ 1868, 16s. There are a number of extra- 
illustrated books in fine bindings. We note ‘ Life 
of Tennyson,’ by his son, first edition, 2 vols., 55 
extra portraits and other illustrations, with letters 
to Moxon by Sir F. Pollock, Millais, and Dickens, 
green morocco, 1897, 10/. 10s. ; ‘In Tennyson Land,’ 
by Walters, 2/. 10s.; ‘Songs from the Plays of 
Shakespeare,’ printed for the Guild of Women 
Binders, superbly bound, 15/. 15s. ; Maxwell’s ‘ Life 
of W. H. Smith,’ 4/. 4s. ; and Minchin’s ‘Our Public 
Schools,’ 141 extra illustrations, 2 thick vols., 


il. Os. 

Mr. Goad sends also his Catalogue K 3, consist- 
ing of items at a shilling. 

Mr. John Grant sends from Edinburgh his Annual 
Catalogue of New and Standard Books at Greatly 
Reduced Prices. These relate to Africa, America, 
Japan, Agriculture, Biography, Drama, Finance, 
Fine Arts, Folk-lore, Welsh, Scottish, and Gaelic 
Literature, Shakespeariana, choice illustrated books 
of the eighteenth century, «ce. 

Mr. James Miles’s Leeds Catalogue 148 contains 
the first edition of Scrope’s ‘ Deer-Stalking,’ also 
*Days and Nights of Salmon Fishing,’ 2 vols., 
royal 8vo, olive green levant by Riviere, 1838-43, 
9/. 17s. 6d. There are a number of works under 
French Literature and German Literature. Other 
items include Foster’s ‘Miniature Painters,’ 2 vols., 
folio, vellum, Edition de Luxe, limited to 175 
copies, 1903, 6/. 6s.; Dawe’s ‘ Life of Morland,’ with 
notes by Foster, 1/. 11s. 6d.; Navy Records Society 
Publications, 3] vols., royal 8vo, 1894-1905, 6/7. 15s.; 
and the Abbotsford Scott, 12 vols., half-morocco, 
41.15s. There is a selection of Yorkshire Topo- 
graphy and Local Literature. This includes a 
collection of MSS. and autograph letters, 533items, 
formed by Mr. Clarke, a former Mayor of Don- 
caster, and ranging in date from 1681 to 1869, 4/. 10s. 


Mr. R. Rayson sends from Chiswick No. 2 of his 
Book Compendium, containing Appell’s ‘Early 
Christian Art,’ interleaved with author’s notes, 
1872, 15s.; Richard Brown’s ‘Sacred Architecture,’ 
folio, 1. 10s. 6d.; Bewick’s ‘Fables,’ Bickers, 
1/. 17s. 6d. ; Lowndes’s * Tracts in Prose and Verse,’ 
1825-7, 5/. 5s. ; Whitehurst’s ‘ — IIL.,’ 2 vols., 
1/. 1s. ; Williams’s ‘ Travels in Italy,’ 2 vols., 1820, 
2/. 2s. ; Southey’s ‘ Life of hat ang: 2 vols., half-calf, 
1846, 1/. ls.; and Blackstone’s ‘Laws of England,’ 
4 vols., 1876, 1/. 4s. A collection of Oxford pam- 
phlets, 1847-51, is also 1/. 4s. Many of the books 
are from the libraries of Sir Richard Mills and 
the Marquis of Conyngham, and bear their book- 


plates. 
Catalogue 8 of Messrs. C. J. Sawyer opens with 


an ne net bargain, a copy of the Grolier Bible, 
of which only 86 copies were issued to subscribers. 
It is printed on the finest Japanese vellum, specially 


made in the Imperial manufactory at Tokio, ang 
has 70 veritable etchings ; the 14 vols. are bound jy 
antique buff pigskin, with fleurated corner-pieces 
executed in silver, and are enclosed in a cage 
18/, 18s, (the original price was fifty guineas), 4 
copy of the Edition de Luxe of Burton's ‘ Arabian 
Nights,’ privately printed for the Grolier Society 
is 16/. 16s. Other works include Craik’s ‘Romance 
of the Peerage,’ 1/. 18s. 6d.; ‘The Dillon Collection? 
containing 134 examples of the engravers of the 
nineteenth century, 16/. 16s.; ‘ Twenty-One Etch. 
ings of Keene,’ 4/. 17s. 6d.; ‘Catalogue of the Kann 
Collection,’ 4 vols., 10/. 10s.; the Library Edition of 
Carlyle, 34 vols., full calf, 1869-71, 16/.; Fielding, 
edited by Henley, 16 vols., 4/. 17s. 6d.; “Greville 
Journals,’ first edition, 8 vols., half-morocco, 7/. 10s; 
La Fontaine, 2 vols., royal 8vo, half-morocco, 1906, 
5/. 2s. 6d.; Lante’s ‘Galerie des Femmes illustres 
de France,’ folio, morocco, very rare, 10/. 10s: 
Valpy’s Shakespeare, 15 vols., 4/. 4s.; Thackeray, 
Library Edition, 24 vols., 1869, 12/.; Montaigne, 
with introduction by Saintsbury, 3 vols., uncut, 8; 
and Bridge’s ‘ Alexander the Great,’ 2 vols., 4/. 10s, 
A number of large-paper copies of Black’s Colour 
Books are offered at a guinea each. 

Messrs. Henry Young & Sons’ Liverpool Cata- 
logue CCCXCV. contains a magniticent copy of 
Clarendon’s ‘ Rebellion,’ the original folio edition, 
extended to 6 vols. by the insertion of 420 tine old 
portraits, full bound in old English straight-grained 
red morocco, 1702-4, 60/.: and Claude’s Liber 
Veritatis,’ first edition, Boydell & Hurst, red 
morocco, a_ beautiful copy, 25/. There are fine 
specimens of early printing, Alduses, Elzevirs, &e.; 
and the Chaucer folios of 1602 and 1721. Blake 
items include ‘ The Book of Job,’ early copy of the 
first edition, 1825-6, 15/. 15s. Under Burke is the 
Library Edition in 8 vols., full calf, 1852, 9/. 9s.; and 
under Dickens a complete set of the first issue of 
the large - print Library Edition, rare, 30 vols, 
half red morocco, 1874-6, 21/. Under Hobbes of 
Malmesbury is Molesworth's edition, 16 vols., tree 
calf, 1839-45, 8/. 8s. There are lists under Andrew 
Lang, Leech, and others ; and also some old mezzo- 
tint portraits. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


A. W. Coorer (‘ Marlborough Square ”).—This 
square is at Chelsea. The article at 7S. x. 214 to 
whieh Mr. Pace referred was by the late F. G. 
STEPHENS. 

Gwent (‘Value of Money in Edward_IIL’s 
Reign”).—Many articles have appeared in ‘N.&Q’ 
on the value of money at different periods. See 
especially 2S. iv. 293; x. 311 (by Pror. De Morea); 
3S. i. 182, 238, 395. 

NOTICE. 

Wecannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means 
disposing of them. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ ADVERTISEMENTS (OCTOBER). 


BOOK BARGAINS. | CATALOGUE 


ENCYCLOP. EDIA BRITANNICA, Last Edition, 35 vols. bend 
mplete, half-m i BLACK-LETTER BOOKS, 
ENCYCLOPEDIA, Complete Set, 8 vols. 


ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS, 
N NIGHTS, U: If- | 
ARABIAN CHOICE OLD ENGLISH BINDINGS. 
SHAKESPEARE’S TRUE LIFE, 1. 1s., for 6s. 6d. | 64 pages. NOW READY. Gratis. 
| 


OUR POULTRY, 2 vols. 11. 8s., for 17s. 6d. 
STONE’S PICTURES, 2 vols. 158., for 7s. 6d. 


HE BOOK OF BEAUTY, Edition de Luxe, 51. 5s., for 27. 2s, 
OF THE TWEED (Maxwell, 51. fori. ie ~=FRANCIS EDWARDS, 
| BOOKSELLER, 
WM. BROUGH & SONS, | 83, HIGH STREET, 
313, Broad Street, Birmingham. MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


P. M. BARNARD, M. A. | FIRST AND SECOND LIST 


(Formerly Classical Scholar of Christ’s College, — | 
Cambridge), NEW REMAINDERS 


SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER, | AND 
| 


10, DUDLEY ROAD (Opposite the Opera House), | caer oe oF 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. | 


Gratis and post free on receipt of Name aad Address. 
CATALOGUE 25.—British Antiquities, Genea- 


logy, Heraldry, Books of Topographical and CHAS. J. SAWYER, LTD., 


Local Interest. 
23 and 29, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
P, M. BARNARD undertakes the Sednaitiiads of LONDON, 
Collections or Libraries on special subjects. Books — in one or Country. 


W. M. V YNICH, 
BOOK BARGAIN S. | 68, SHAFLESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W 


September Catalogue of Publishers’ Remainders. PALAZZO BORGHESE, FLORENCE 
ks new—as published—not second-hand copies, 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. WARSAW, POLAND. 
Comprising Works of Science, Fiction, Travel, —_—_- 
Biography, &c. Post free. Incunabula, Science, Bindings, 


H. J. GLAISHE R, English and Foreign Literature, 


Remainder and Discount Bookseller, Shakespeariana Gc 


57, WIGMORE STREET, W. 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


L. C. BRAUN, THOMAS BAKER, 


11, Denmark Street, Charing Cross Road Bookseller and Publisher 
(near Oxford Street), London, W.C. — (late of Soho Square), 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN | 72, NEWMAN STREET, LONDON, W. 


Speciality in Theology, Philosophy, Archeology, Eccle- 
SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLER. siastical History, and Antiquities, English and Foreign. 


ESTABLISHED 1883. Catalogues published Monthly, and sent free. 
FRENCH AND GERMAN BOOKS. EXPORTER. IMPORTER. 
PORTRAITS and VIEWS for EXTRA-ILLUSTRATING. yippaRIES AND SMALLER LOTS OF BOOKS 
CATALOGUES OF BOOKS IN VARIOUS BOUGHT FOR CASH. 
LANGUAGES SENT POST FREE. ESTABLISHED 1849. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


AT LARGE. By Arthur C. Benson, C.V.0., Author of ‘The Upton Letters,’ 


Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. n 
DAILY TELEGRAPH. mets Once more Mr, A. C. Benson has given to his wide and appreciative public a cultured 
delicate, sensitive study of temperament One closes his book with the sense of having spent a day in the best kind of 
intellectual company, enlightened with good conversation, and refreshed by sallies of a natural unaffected humour.” 


MY FIRST AND LAST APPEARANCE: and other Original Recitations, 


Being Specially Revised Selections from ‘T Leaves,’ ‘Tantler’s Sister, and Other Untruthful Stories,’ and ‘ More 
T Leaves.’ By EDWARD F. TURNER. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 
NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN.—* They are all entertaining and thoroughly suitable for their purpose.” 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF THE TORIES : : from the Accession of 
Charles II. to the Death of William III. (1660-1702). By C. B. ROYLANCE KENT, M.A., Trinity College, 


Oxtord, and of Gray’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. ny 
TIMES.—* Mr. Kent provides his readers with abundance of suggestive material.” 


RECOLLECTIONS OF A LIFE IN THE . BRITISH ARMY DURING 
LATTER HALF OF THE NINETEENTH CE By General Sir RICHARD HARRISON, 
Author of The Officers’ Memo. Book,’ &c. With 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


CHATEAU AND COUNTRY LIFE IN FRANCE. By Ma King 
WADDINGTON, Author of ‘Letters of a Diplomat’s Wife,’ ‘Italian Letters of a a... a. Wite,’ &c. W: 
24 Illustrations. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF MAJORCA AND MINORCA. By Sir Clements R, 
MARKHAM, K.C.B. F.R.S., Author of ‘Richard III.: His Life and Character Reviewed in the Light of Recent 
Research,’ ‘ King Edward VI.: an Appreciation,’ &c. Small demy Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ON THE COROMANDEL COAST. By Mrs. Frank Penny, Author of 


‘The Inevitable Law,’ &c. Small demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 


WORKS IN THE PRESS. 
PERCY, PRELATE AND POET. By Alice C. C. Gaussen, Author of 


‘A Later Pepys,’ ‘A Woman of Wit and Wisdom,’ &c. With a Preface by Sir GEORGE DOUGLAS. Witha 
Photogravure Frontispiece and 7 Half-Tone Illustrations. Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. (October 22, 


MEGGIE: a Day-Dream. By Lady Algernon Percy. With 8 Full-Page Illus- 


trations by F. D. BEDFORD. Crown 8vo, 6s. [October 28, 


THE LIFE OF MIRABEAU. ByS.G. Tallentyre, Author of ‘ The! Life of 


Voltaire,’ ‘The Friends of Voltaire,’ &c. With Becca Small demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


MEMOIRS OF HALF A CENTURY; a Record of Friendships. By R C 


LEHMANN, M.P., Author of ‘Harry Fludyer at Cambridge,’ ‘The Sun-Child,’ &c. With a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. (/n the press, 


BLACKSTICK PAPERS. By Lady Ritchie Mostly reprinted from the 


Cornhill Magazine and the New Quarterly. With Portraits, including a New Portrait of W. M. Thackeray from 
a recently discovered miniature painting. Large post 8vo, 6s. net. (Un the press, 


EPISODES IN THE LIFE OF A SHROPSHIRE LASS AND LAD. By 
MILNES GASKELL, Author of ‘The New Cinderella,’ ‘Spring in a 


THE HUMAN WOMAN. By Lady Grove, Author of ‘ The Social Fetich, 


&c. With a Vignette Title. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE MAN OF THE MASK: a Study in the Bye-ways of History. By the 


Very Rev. ARTHUR STAPYLTON-BARNES, M.A. University College, Oxford, and Trinity College, oan 
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